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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

J^T feemsa matter of wonder, cor.fiderins: how inclined 
we are to ape the French, ^-hat we have never yet had a 
production of this ibr^, they having icveralf; the firft, 
as well as the moft confideraWe of which, viz. The Re- 
marks of Vuugelas, m .de its appearance about a hundred 
and ten years ago. I have not his book by me ; nor did I 
ever fee more than one copy of it, which copy I had in 
my pofleffion for (bme time : but, accord'ng to wh it I 
can recollect, though there are many interefting, and 
fome very curious, obfervations in him, feme others are 
but trifling, as turning upon the fpelling of a word. I 
remember llkewife that I thought him too much preju- 
diced in favour of expreffions ufed at the French court. 
That courriers, who' e being continually in the eye of their 
Prince, induces them to fludy elegance, have in general a 
more refined tafte than o*her men, I am willing to believe. 
But to prefer an expreffion ufed at court to another of the 
fame import ufed by all the reft of the nation, when the 
former is not intrinlically a better than the 1 itter, but is 
perhaps a worfe, is moft certainly wrong. This, Vau- 
gelas, notwithftanding, does throughout his book. 

Among others of the French, who have made attempts 
of this nature, is the learned Menage. But 1 do not find 
that his countrymen hold his performance in any great 
eftlination : for, though he was a man of immenfe erudi- 
tion, (beyond comparifon greater than that of Vaugelas) 
he had little or nothing of genius, and but a poor and 
falfe tafte. Bouhours, in his Remarks, makes very light 
of him. 

It may poflibly be expected that, being the firft Eng- 
liihman who has undertaken a work of this fort, I (hould 
give fome account of my felf, and let the public know what 
ground I have to think myfelf adequate to the talk. 

t At the time of my wTiting this Preface, I had neither fccn the 
I' Introdudtioii lu EjigliiU Orammai/' ncr heard of it, 
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Here I am apprehenfive of fuffeiing through preju- 
dice, the world having long entertained a notion that no 
man can be a cn'iic in his mother-tongue, without bein* 
a mafter of the Latin and Greek. Now I confefs that I 
am entirely ip:nor:iiit of the Greek, and but indifferently 
fkiHedin the Latin, where I can conftrue nothing but what 
is eaiy, I ^{uitted the fchool at fittecn, and am one of that 
large niiniln-r, who, :is I have obterved Jn my Difcourfe 
to the King f, hav'ng been i nj auk ioully inAnictt-d, and 
not underlhmdinj-; ihe Liitin well niough, at their leaving- 
fchool, to read an anth<n' with pleafoR-, cBtiiely negle5 
the language from that time, and come to lofe a part even 
of the imperfeft knowledge they once had of It. 

But why (hould this incapacitate a man for writing his 
mother-tongue with propriety ? His not being well verfed 
in the (Uflferent languages, from which it is derived, ren- 
ders him, indeed, unfit to compofe a dictionary, as it un- 
qualifies him for giving the etymology of words. But it 
by no means renders him incapable of a produdftion of 
this kind^ provided his natural tafte be fufficiently good, 
and he have a knowledge of the rules of grammar and of 
the idioms of the tongue, as it is fpoken by his country- 
men in general, and an acquaintance with the bed wri- 
ters in it. 

A man, who is fond of reading, naturally makes an ac- 
quaintance with the beft writers, unlefs his tafle be bad 
indeed ; and he muit be a gre-it dunce, that does not eafily 
attain to the knowledge of the rules of grammar. But 
whether my tafle be fo good as is requiiite ibr what I have 
undertaken, as alfo whether I am fufficiently acquainted 
with the idioms of the tongue, mufl be left to be decided 
by the work itfelf. As, on the one hand, it would ill be- 
come mc to aftirm that I /ja^'e thefe qualifications, fo on 
the other, if by a naufcous affectation of modelly and hu- 
mility I fhould declare or intimate that I believe I have 
them noty the queftion would naturally offer, T^hy then 
have you gitven yoiirfelf tb'S trouble f 

Why, mdeed, does any man publifh his thoughts, if he 
believej himfelf unable to produce what may be worth the 
attention of the Public? Without any mention therefore 

t In the firft edition of this book yas a Difcourfe to his Majefty, which 
is here omitted. 

of 
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of what I fuppofe my qualifications to be, I (hall only 
fay, that I firmly believe thefc obfervations are, in general, 
• juft, and may be of fome ufe. What errors I have been 
guilty of I (hall be ^i^lad to have pointed out to me : and, 
wherever 1 am convinced of a miftakc, I will not fail to 
recant, fliould my book pafs through afccond edition. But, 
though / were even infallible^ it- were to be wiflied we had 
performances of this kind by different hands. Every juft ob- 
fervation does not occur to any one mind : and the impro- 
prieties, that palTed unnoticed in one of thefe productions, 
the reader might find dete(5led in another. I could, in- 
deed, myfelf eafily have mr.de double the number of ob-' 
fervations I here give the Public : but I chofe to fee firft 
how thefe would be received, not being willing to throw 
away too much time. 

It will be eafily difcovered that I have paid no regard 
to authority. I have cenfured even our beft penmen, 
where they h^ve departed from what I conceive to be the 
idiom of the tongue, or where I have thought they vio 
late grammar without neceflity. To judge by the rule of 
ipfe dixit is the way to perpetuate eiTor, 

Such as the work is, it is entiiely my own, and no other 
perfon is acceiFary to whatever it contains liable to cen- 
flire. Not being acquainted with any man of letters, I 
have confulted nobody. 

It will undoubtedly be thought fti-ange, when I declare 
that I have never yet feen the folio edition of Mr. John- 
fon's dictionary : but, knowing nobody that has it, I have 
never been able to borrow it ; and I have myfelf no books ; 
at leaft, not many more than what a church-going old 
woman may be fuppofed to have of devotional ones uix)n 
her mantle-piece: for, " having always had a narrow in- 
come, it has not been in my power to make a eoUeClion 
without ftraitciiing myfelf. Nor did I ever fee even the 
Abridgment of this t)i<Stionary till a few days ago, when, 
obferving it infcrted in the catalogue of a Circulating Li- 
brary, where I fubfcribe, I fcnt for it. 

The reader will perceive in the 104th Remark, that I 
take it for granted the j, which we ufe at the end of our 
genitives, where they are not preceded by the prepofition 
of\ is a contraction of his: and I fpeak of the barbarilin 
there is in fuch expreffions as thefe— ZZ'^r/ 'woman s cjlate 
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^^tbofe men^s properties — ^which I fuppofe to be the con- 
tractions of thati^oman hcrejlate^ — thofe men Jus properties* 

I perceive, by the grarftmar Mr. Johnfon has prefixed to 
this Abridgment, th:i t he is of opinion here is no contradtion ; 
that ivcman*5 is one word only, and not t^Mo : and, conlc- 
quently, that the apoftrophe was originally improper. Hia 
argument hereupon llaggers me, 1 ovVn, but does not 
convince me. 

- ** Thefe genitives/' f:jys he, " are always written with 
** a mark of elifion, according to a long- received opinion 
** that the j is a contraction of /vj, as The foUicrs valour 
^^ {qx the foldier his valour. But this cannot be the true 
** original, becaufe 'j is put to fei^mle nouns, as v.^omar^s 
• *' beauty^ the virgin s delicacy ; and collctiive nouns, as 
** *womctCs pajjions^ the rabble's irf:4aiLt\ the multitude* s 
^* folly. In all thefe cafes it h apparent that his cannot 
** be underftood." 

Here I am afraid Mr» John 'on pays the world an un- 
deferved compliment. I apprehend that, on the conti-ary, 
- nothing of this fort can be too pveiy^iterous for men to be 
guilty of. Let us conlider an exprellion or two in the 
French tongue. // ne s'en (Ji guera fahi figniiies // nvanted 
^ hut little of it. Yet thefe words, if we attend to the fenfe 
of each of them feparately, have no meaning. FailUy 
which is the participle oi falllir^ to he dfic'cnt^ was un- 
doubtedly the word originally ufed; whereas falu is the 
participle oifaloir^ to behove, ' Not with (landing this, /iz/« 
18 here ufed by the whole French nation, learned and igno- 
rant. Failli would found uncouth; and a man to talk 
eafy French, mull talk nonfenfe. 

Again. Au prix de fignifies in comparifan vAth, But, 
without all doubt, aupres de^ literally near to^ was the ori- 
ginal expreflion. For near to^ to lignify in comparifan 
ixjith^ is a natural way of fpeaking, a comparifon of two 
objects being beft made when they are placed near to each 
other, or fide by fide ; whereas to the price of and at the. 
price of which are the literal meanings of au prix de^ are 
nothing at all to the purpofe. Yet is this expreflion of 
au prix de become by far the moft common of the two ; 
aupres de^ in the fignification of in comparifon imth^ being 
almoll confined to oratory and poetry. 

The 
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IX 



The reader may likewife fee what I have taken notice 
of in Remark 37. 

From^hefe, and other examples that might be brought, 
it is plain that the abfurdity of an exprcffio'n, as ufed m a 
certain fenfe, is no proof at all that it has not been, or 
may not be, univerfally received in that fenfe. 

But perhaps it may not be difficult to give a realbn why 
this ufing the adje6nve bis with female, or with plural 
nouns, though it may appear fo very prepofterou8«/?w, was 
originally not at all fo. For we are to confider that lan- 
guages are not formed at once* We may reafonably 
luppofe them to be at firft little, if any thing, better than 
the founds, which the moft fagacious brute animals make 
to each other. It is by degrees only that diftin6Hons are 
made: wherefore it appears highly probable that in the 
crude infancy of moft^ if not of all the languages that are 
or have hcen^ the different ideas, which we * Englifti ex- 
prefs by the words he^ Jhe^ ity and they^ were expreffed by 
one and the fame word. The French, even at this day, 
when their language is become fo copious and fo refined, 
have no neuter pronoun ; and to exprefs the it of the 
Englifh, they ufe either // or elkj which words iignify he 
and Jbe. On the other hand, they make a diftin&on 
which we do not make : for we ufe the word they both for 
the ih and for the elles of the French, making it mafcu^ 
line and feminine, as well as neuter. 

Now, if our anceftors, in the infancy of the language, 
had but one word for the fubftantives he^ Jhe and tbeyj it 
follows almofl of courfe that they had likewife but one for 
the adjedlives his^ her and their, Confequently, if they had 
the fort of expreffion we now ufe, and, inftead of faying 
the houfe of the man^ faid the mans houfe^ as a contrat^on 
of the man his houfe^ there was no impropriety in fay- 
ing the luoman^s houfe and the mer^s houfes^ as contractions 
oi the ^voman his houfe and the men hishoufcs: and we may 
fuppofe that afterwards, when the words her and their were 
invented, the r, the laft letter of thefe two words, being 
lefs .pliant and du6tile, and not joining fo kindly with the 
ends of words in general as does the j, this laft letter con- 
tinued ftill to be ufed where it was now become improper. 

I am not unapprized that, in anfwer hereto, I may 
be told that I feem to beg a queftion, and that I go upon 

the 
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the fuppofition that our anccdors did really ufe this way 
of {pezkin^f tf at man his hcuje^ for the hovfe of that man ; 
<• which fuppofition," it will be added, " is unreafon- 
** able, fuch a way of fpeaking being ungrammatical and 
*• unnatural. No conclufion can therefore be dniwn from 
♦* thence in favour of any propriety there once may. have 
** been in placincc this adjective his after female, collec- 
** tive, or plural nouns." But to this I (hould reply 
that, thou;rh fuch a way of fpeaking be ungrammatical, 
and may therefore to grammarians appear /z/^r^c^/Vxuunna- 
taritl, it is a natural^ a very natural way of fpeaking among 
an ignorant people, whofe language is not yet brought 
into any rbrm, and who may be fuppofed to exprefs their 
thoughts to each other much in the fame manner in which 
we talk to babies r and it is not to be imagined that, in 
improv'ng the Enjjllfh language, our later anceftors, the 
more immedinte defcendents of our remote forefathers, 
have baniihed all the rude idioms it contained. 

The French to this day h ive a w:.y of fpeakin j, which 
is fomething fimilar. Inllead of faying Is your father at 
homc7''^Is that affair ended 7 they fay, Tour father^ is he 
at home f'-^That affair y is it ended? \v\xtXG father and of* 
fair are nominatives without any verb. Nay, we our- 
ielves likewife, where we would {peak with an ernphafis, 
and be particularly intelligible, often ufe expreifions of 
the fame turn. A counfellor, in pleading, inftead of Tfjat 
man did fa andfo^ would not fcruple to fay, ^hat man he 
didfo andfoy and, in queftioning a witnefe, inftead of Is 
the prif oner at the bar the very man? The prifoner at the 
har^ is he the very man f 

Mr. Johnfon proceeds thus. ** We fay likewife the 
^^ foundation s Jlrengfh^ the diamond* s iufire^ the *ivinter*s 
*^fevcrity. But in thefe cafes his may be underftood, he 
*' and his having been formerly applied to neuters, in the 
•' place now fupplied by // and its. 

This feems to favour my above conje6hire, that he and 
his were originally applied likewife to females : of which 
if we have no example in any of the writings of our an- 
ceftors, the reafon may be that the word f.e was invented 
long before //, and at a time too remote for any of their 
then writings to have come down to us. What makes it 
highly probable that, fuppoling the word he to have been 

originally 
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originally mafculine, feminine and neuter, Jbe is the fenior 
of //, is that, there being a far greater likenefs between 
males and females, who arc capable of the fame a^ftions, 
and liable to the fame accidents, with each other, than be- 
tween males and neuters, the word he was much more fre- 
quently mifunderllood, when fpoken of a male or of a fe- 
male, than when fpoken of any neuter object ; and, confe- 
quently, a feminine pronoun became fo much the more 
neceti^iy. 

So far then, in my appreheniion, there feems to be no 
ground to believe or to fufpeft that this j is not a contrac- 
tion of the word his* But Mr. Johnfon adds as follows : 

** This termination of the noun feems to conftitute a 
•* real genitive, indicating poflcfiion. It Is derived to us 
** from thofe who declined afmith^ of a 

^^fmith^ fmiths; and fo in two others of their fc- 

•* ven declenfions.'* 

Here is indeed, to all appearance, an objection to the com- 
mon opinion ; but how far it militates I cannot judge, know- 
ing nothing of the language from whence the three words 
are taken, which, in the paffage juil quoted, are inlerted 
where I have left blank fpuces. Nor do I know all the 
letters^ nor even what the lanji^uage is. But I fuppofe it 
to be the Saxon. I perceive, however, that the plural num- 
ber, and the genitive of the lingular, end with the fame 
letter, which I fuppofe to be an i. This, as I faid be* 
iove^Jiaggcrs^ if it does not abfolutely convince me. But 
then I fhould be glad to know whether that language has 
the word/^/j in the fame fignification that it bears in ours, 
or any other monofyllable ending with an i, and that has 
no other confonant. If fo, the s at the end of the geru- 
tive, in fomc of the declenfions of that lani^uage, may not 
improbably be a contradtion of fuch word, and therefore 
we have ftill the fame reafon as before to confider that let- 
ter at the end of the Englifh genitive as a contrucrion 
oihis\. 

Mr. Johnfon adds *' It is a further confirmation of this 
** opinioni that in the old poets both the genitive and the 



t Since the time of my writing this, T have learnt that the word his 
|m really iJie fame fignification in the Saxon as in the £ngiilh. 
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•* plural were longer by a fy liable than the original word. 
** Knitis for knigbCs in Chaucer ; leavis for leaves in 
" Spenfer." 

If plurals and genitives thus lengthened are to be found 
only m poets, this argument does not feem to be »{ any 
great weight, confidering the liberties poets are apt to 
take, either to foften or to animate their ftyle. 

Upon the whole, I know not well what to think of the 
matter, but ani rather inclined to take it flill in the light 
that I have hitherto done. Nor do I fee why the notion 
that a certain letter, often occuring at the end of words, 
is a contradion of another word, (hould become fo univer- 
fal if it were not really fo. 

I (hall only add that it is fome mortification to me not 
to be entirely of the fame opinion with Mr. Johnfon,whoni 
I fuppofe to be a man of as good fenfe as any in the king- 
dom» and whofe abilities I honour f . 

In the beginning of the difcourfe to his Majefty, I 
have faid that our writers abound with incorre£bieifes and 
barbarifms ; for which I there fuppofe the eftabliftiment 
of an academy of Belles Lettres might in a great meafure 
be a cure. I make no doubt that the academy of Paris 
has contributed not a little to the refining the French 
tongue, there being an amazing difference between the 
French of an hundred and ten years ago, and that of forty 
years before. The former is quite modem, the other an 
antiquated language. It was, I think, about the year 
i63Qthat academy was inftituted. The members of it have 
not been, however, quite fo a6tive as they ought in their 
endeavours to abolifh barbarous cxpreflions. Can we fup- 
pofe th.itifallwhohave ever belonged to that academy had 
conflantly,both infpeakingandwriting,reje6ted the abfurd 
phrafes oi eji gneres faluy and auprix de^ mentioned above, 
and perfifled in pronouncing and wnxmgfailli and auprls 
de^ can we fuppofe, I fay, (efpecially fo many of thefe 
academicians being celebrated authors) that thefe iaft ex- 
prefGons would not long before now have become univcr- 

t Upon feeing what the Author of the Introdnftion to Engllih Gram- 
mar iays hereupon, I have been inclined to alter my opinicm. I would 
not, however, cancel the arguments I have ulcd in this preface, becaui'e 
I think them planLble. 

fal? 
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fal ? One man alone, who oppofes a whole nation, by per- 
fifting in what is in itfelf ever fo right, for the moll part 
makes himfelf ridiculous. But fuch a relpecftable body as 
this would have a great weight. The members would 
keep one another in countenrmce ; and the worlds con- 
fcious of their having reafon on their lide, and being at 
the fame time awed by their authority, would nor fail to 
concur with them and to follow their example. Who can 
imagine that the Latin tongue would have fo den:encn;ted 
as it did between the time of Cicero and that or Seneca, 
had there been in Rome a numerous fociety of me.'i of 
parts and learning, who had fet themfclves as a barrier 
againft the ad million of unnatuwl or ill-founding exprcf- 
fions, and had endeavoured not only to maintain, but even 
to improve, the purity and elegance of ll)le of the Au- 
gullan age ? 

If therefore an acudemy of Belles Lettre; (hoiild ever 
be formed in London, it were to be wilhed th:it t!io mem- 
bers, among whom we muft fuppoie will of couiic be the 
finell writers of the age, would, whenever they concur in 
opinion that an anomalous expreilion has nothing of rh^t 
imaccountable pleafingnefs which irregular phrafes fome- 
times have, but, on the contrary, an aukward ai.furJity 
^at will always ihre us in the fa.e, that tliey would, I 
fay, come to a relblution among themfelves never to muke 
ufe of fuch expreflion. Should the language, at the fame 
time, feem to want a more elegant one to convey the fen- 
timent, who fo fit for the inventing it as thefe people, a 
part of whofe very tra^^ is «-legunce and propriety .)f dic- 
tion ? The reil of the nation, according to what i i.iid be- 
fore, would not fail to follow th?.n, io:)':er or later, in 
the ufe of the one, and difufe of the oth.n*. 

This, and the inventing fiiigle words of a plcafing found, 
to exprefs ideas, for which we have no eleganr phnifes, 
feem to be the moH that can be done tor the improving 
an old and fettled language: for, as to the n-^w-moulding 
it, and altering its general forir^, it is a thing impollible. 

Should aceitainnumberof gentlemen of our two univer- 

lities be admitted mem ers of this academy, which, as I 

have faid in my Difcourfe to the King, feems to be no 

no mdre than what good-manners would require, they 

b mioht 
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might be little lefs ufeful than if they refided hcre^ a cor- 
Tcfpondence being fo eafily kept up between them and 
the members living in London. They might prefcntly 
give their fevenil opinions upon any thing ftarted here, 
and, in their turn, communicate whatever had been firil 
fuggefted among themfelves. 

Were fuch an academy really fubfifling, and (what has 
been often talked of) a new theatre eredted in London, it 
would be a fatisfa^tion, as I apprehend, to all perfons of 
tafte to have that theatre in fome degree under the direc- 
tion of the members of this academy. If players were 
obliged to hearken to the admonitions (5f men fo judicious 
as we are to fuppofe moft of thefe members would be, they 
would not run riot, and be guilty of the ftrange abfurdi- 
ties they often are. I have given in my Remarks an in- 
ftance or two of the grofs ignorance of fome of them in 
their making ufe of improper words. Thefe perhaps are 
not a6tors of the higheft reputation. But even the moft 
eminent among them,and fuch as the world is complaifant 
enough to call firjl-raie performers^ will fometimes turn 
all fenfe topfy-turvy by an injudicious delivery. Othello 
fays to lago, 

'7/j yet to kuo^v (ivhicb^ nvben Ikno^v that hoajiing is an 
honour^ I Jb all promulgate) I fetch my life and being from 
men of royal fiege. 

Can any thing be more intelligible than this ? One 
would imagine every perfon, not defHtute of underftand- 
ing, muft fee, at firft fight, that thefe words, placed in their 
natural order, and without any attempt at a pomp of didion, 
fland thus, ^Tis yet to kno^ J fetch my life and being from men 
ofrcyalfiegfii, ivbich I fhall promulgate^ ' ivhen 1 kno'W that 
hoafting is an honour. And yet the juft and judicious 
Quin, as he was often called, pronounced this, for many 
years before his retreat, as though the words / fball pro-- 
mulgaic were not included in the parenthefis, but belonged 
to i fetch my life and being. For inftance, 

^Tisyet to knoWy ('ivbichy <when I kno^v that boajling is 
an honour) I fball promulgate I fetch my life and being from 
men of royal fege : which is as much as to fay, ^Tisyet to 
know I Jhall promulgate that I fetch my life and being fiom 
men of royal fiege : which^ ix-'hen I know/bai boafiing is an 

honour^ 
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honour^ and is as complete nonfenfe as it is pofHble to 
utter f. 

Lady Brute, after fome altercation with her hulband, 
fays to him, fVJjat is the reafon that you ufe nie as you do 
of late f It once ivas others' Je, Tou married me for love* 
Mrs. Pritchard ufed, in pronouncing thefe laft words, to 
lay the emphafis upon me and Uvc-^ou married me for 
LOVE. — Herein (he quite altered Lady Brute's fenfe. She 
(hould have laid them upon married and love. By her 
laying an emphafis upon me, (he fccmed to make a com- 
p.irifon between his motive for marrying her^ and his mo- 
tive for xti^xxjiVig fome former ^vcife\ which is wrong. Lady 
Brute ought to pronounce thefe words in a manner, that 
exprefles the difference between his mv^ treatment of her, 
and his treatment of her at the time he married her. Sir 
John, indeed, in his reply, ought to put an emphafis 
upon me» He makes anfwer And you me for money. Here 
ought to be three emphafes, one uponj;/7«, another upon 
mcy and the third upon money: for his you ftands oppofed 
to her YOU, his ME to her ME, and his money to her 

LOVE, 

In the play of Meafure for Meafure, Angelo, vice- 
gerent of the Duke of Vienna during the feigned abfencc 
of this Duke, imprifons Claudio, a young gentleman, 
and threatens him with death ; but iienifies to Ifabella, 
fiftcr of Claudio, that, if (he will yield herfclf up to his 
embraces, he will give her brother both his life and li- 
berty, Ifabella, ezpreffing to Clau^o her indignation at 
this propo^, fays 

Oi, voere it hut my life^ Vd throw it down for your de* 
Uverance as frankly as a pin. 

Mrs. Cibber, in pronouncing this, always laid a flrong 
emphafis upon «y, and funk her voice upon ///^ ; by 
which (he deftroyed the fenfe of what (he faid. The em. 
phafis ought to be laid not upon my^ but upon life : fo^ 



t Barry« at his iirfl appearance in London^ pronounced thefe words 
in the fame manner as Qjiin ; whom, without doubt, he copied. But^ 
upon my fending him an anonymous letter, and fliewing him the abfur- 
dity of fuch pronunciation, he immediately delivered them otherwife. 
I never wrote to Qjiin, becaufe^ from what I had heard of the man, I 
judged him too opiniated to pay any regard to the admonition. 

b z the 
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tlif neaninn; is I 'would tivillingJy give my life U ftn^e 
you^ hut r.timot confnit to give up my HONOUR 

Now, \i ailmirfA'uBox^ are capable of mifapprehending 
pafTat^cs r()\cry plain and intelligible, what room for cen- 
fiire inuft we I'uppofc there is in the performance of their 
inferiors ! And is it ri^<;;ht to fuffer thefe people thus to 
man^^Ic the drama? A theatre flioiild be confidered in the 
lij;;ht of a public fchool. Nothing (hould bj delivered 
there, but with the utmoft propriety and precilion; and 
there ought to be appointed a certain number of men of 
approved parts and judgment, authorifed to take cogni- 
zance of the errors of thefe adors, and to oblige them to 
corrc6l themfclvcs. I am as fenfible as any man can be 
of the real merit of Garrick: his talents, both for Co- 
medy and Tragedy, are amazing. — In many fcenes of the 
latter he is even tranfporting ; but to admire the vjhole of 
his performance is to be ilark blind. Among other cir- 
cumflances, the ^^%t would have no little obliffation to 
him for having banilhed the ftiff manner in which pro- 
logues were formerly delivered, if what he has introduced 
in the rooni of it were not likewife cenfurable. His act- 
ing the fenfe of every word has certainly, as Theophilus 
Cibber has already obferved, too much of the Pantomime, 
and is very unnatural in every character, but that of a 
buffoon. But it is no uncommon thing fbr people to be- 
come unnatural by over-ading, nature. Geilure ought 
to affift and fupport fpecch, but not to bear aa equal part 
vithit. 

How often, and yet to how little purpofe, has Garrick 
been reproved for making a full flop in the middle and at 
the end of lines in tragedy, whether there be any fbp in 
rfie fenfe or not: by which he fo frequently makes ncm- 
fcnfe of what he utters ! 

I could never admire him, as many people have always 
done, in Ranger and Benedic. ^y a too great define of ap- 
pearing natural and eafy, he throws a lownefs into both of 
thefe charafters ; and he makes the former, which is in 
itfelf a very infignificant one, quite naufeous and con- 
temptible. 

In Archer he is in fome meafure guilty of the fame 
fault ; and he does not make this character by far fo 
elegant a one as the poet intended it. In fome of the 

fcenes 
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fcenes too he plays the buffoon. He feems to make a jeft 
of Almwfill in his manner of lighting^ him to his chamber; 
which circumftance might be fuftiaent to give the inn- 
keeper (for Boniface is prefent) a fufpicion that they are 
not really mailer and fervant. Where he breaks in upon 
Lady Bountiful, Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda, and informs 
them of his mafler's fudJen illnefs, inftead of behaving fo 
as to mike the old lady believe the illnefs real, which it is 
his buiinefs to do, he plays the antic in fuch a manner 
that (he muft be an old woman indeed not to fufpedt it 
jfeigned. 

In the part of Bayes, in which he fo highly delights 
the (hilling-gallery, he is too much the Meny-Andrew, 
and exhibits little or nothing of the delicate abfurdity of 
the ch:;ra6ter, excepting in the firft ad, where he performs 
admirably well. 

An a^lor often wrongly concludes, from his having made 
an audience laugh, that he has ^iven that audience plea- 
fure. Ignorant people (and of fuch confilh the bulk of 
all large allemblies not compofed of feleded perfons) will 
frequendy laugh, where they fee prepoftcrous acTions or hear 
prepollerous thoughts, though they feci no pleafurc at all : 
but, perceiving there is a jeft intended, and not knowing 
but there may really be a jeft in the cafe, they laugh, for 
fear of having their undei-ftanding called in qucllion. I 
am convinced thut Garrick would pleafe more, much more, 
than iie now does, if he made the charader of Archer 
more elegant, and did not play the buifoon in any one 
fcene, tho^igh perhaps nobody would laugh, or, to fpeak 
more properly, naboJy would afeB to laugh. Let any 
man of fenCe read the Stratagem, and he will find nothing 
to laugh at ia whar comes from Archer, though the whole 
of vvh It he fays excites cheerfulneis, and not a few of his 
fpeeches may raife a fmile. As to the charader of Bayes, 
it is what not every one is cHpr.ble of entering into; and, 
if the Rehearfal \yere phiyedina juft manner, and not 
made a Banlemy-frdr entert.iinment, the mob of the 
audience would think it fad llutf. This comedy is fjxjilt, 
to all people of tafte, not only by Bc.ycs's ading the Mer- 
ry-Andrew, but by the wrong conception of thofe wlw>« 
perform the parts of the players. The author intended 
thefe players as' men of tolerable underllanding, and ca- 
b 3 pabk 
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pabfe of feeing the ahfiirdity of Bayes ,• which circura- 
K.mce lendc - the comedy fo much the more entertain- 
in;^ r whcre.s the pet>ple, who pliy thefe parts, feem to 
vie wltl- Ji .yes in iuu Bering and wrong-headednefs ; and, 
togerhei w ih ///./, they mukp Inch a hot^h-potchof non- 
fen(e tiiut the true huinour of the play is entirely de- 
ftroted. 

I know not whether it was Garrlck or INIrs. Woffington, 
that was the le: inner of n {*r.r.^c\y improjier and very 
prigf.ilh way of goinf^ off i:^.e fta^e at the con»'lul7.on of a 
fcci:e; but they were ho'Ai eirly in it, and fet a bad ex- 
ample to the rell of the playei's, many of whom have been 
injudicious enough to imitate them. An o<^or ought to 
maintain his theatrical chura(^ter till he is entirely out of 
fight of the audience. Garrick ought not to be Garrick 
till the icenes hide him. Jnflead of this, Mrs. Woffing- 
ton and he took it into their hciids long ?.go, how fcrious 
foever the part were that they were playing, to trip off the 
fl:.^e with a bridled he/.d and an affev^ted ait'tnefs. If one 
had a mind to be ili-naturcd, one mi^ ht fuppofe this was 
in order to give the fpec'tators an idea of rhe livelinefs of 
their private ch.:ra<Ster. Mrs. Cil»ber w.js fonictinies guilty 
of the fame fultj but ]Virs. Pr>(hard never -rvas. 

It is now many years ago th t Garritk ini reduced among 
hisa6tors (for they are too implicit tofuppofe any thing can 
be wrong which they fee him do) r.nothe: firange, and, in 
my opinion, very uncouth habii,v:z.the r.:ifmg the two heels 
alternately, i"o as to have continuiilly cither the one or the 
other of the feet refting upon its fore-parr. I have fome 
fulpicion that he was .;dvii"ed to this by fome not-rightly- 
conceiving painter or fculptor. It is true that to ftand 
equally upon the two legs is ungraceful. This is the pof- 
ture of old and of weakly people : thofe who are young 
and ftrong, ieldom ftand in Lhut manner, unlefp they are re- 
markably aakw\rd. Where we thus rcil: chiefly upon one 
leg, the knee of the other fide of the l^cdy becomes, of 
courfe, a little bent ; and, if we raife the heel of that fide 
from off the ground, it becomes ftill more bent. Now 
this waving pofition of the thigh, leg, and foot has its 
beauty ; and, at the fime time, the thus relling chiefly 
on one leg caufes ■•oinething of that waving in the whole 
perfoHf It is jK>t wichout reafon that Hogarth in his Ana- 
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lyiis calk the fomewhat-curving line tin line ofheauty : for 
ftrai|^ht Une$ iitthe flv^pe of the bodies of animals and in their 
attitudes arc 4ifagreeable. Accordingly, the am ient fculp- 
tors, whofe ideas of beauty appear to have been lb juft, have 
taken care to avoid thefe ftr ight lines. Icannot help thinking, 
however, that herein they have fometimes departed a lit- 
tle from nature, and that, in contriving for their figure* 
this waving attitude, they have here and there fallen into 
an exccfs; v\4tnefs, among the reft, (I here fpeak to thofe 
only who have fome knowledge of the antique ftatues) 
him of the two brothers, Caftor and Pollux, whofe hand 
is placed upon the other's (houlder. Perhaps too the fine 
figure of Antinous may be a little faulty m this refpedt. 
As for that mafter-piece, Laocooh and his two fons, the 
extreme bodily pain, they are fuppofed to be in, is a fuf- 
ficient plea for the violence of their contorfions. But, if 
the ancient fculptors have now and then made the atti- 
tudes of their figures fomewhat more waving than proba- 
bility will warrant, modern fculptors and painters have 
been guilty of the fame fault in at le.ift as great a degree. 
As to the habit of the Drury-Lane adtors mentioned above, 
and which I have faid I fufpedl to have been at firfi: owe- 
ing to the advice of fome painter or fculptor, it is a very 
aukward one. To take care not to fland ecpally upon the 
two legs, unlefs it be in the charadler of an old man or wo- 
man, is indeed right; but the raifin », the heels alternately, 
and reftingfor juft fo many feconds chiefly upon one leg, and 
then falling into the counter-pofition for the fame fj^ace 
of time, is flifFand unnatural, and has a diiagreeable air 
of fludiednefs. There are many different pofitions in 
which the legs may be placed ; and here, as in all the 
rell of his deportment, an a6tor ought to avoid too much 
famenefs. 

Before I conclude upon this article, let me obferve 
that, in (landing, the heel ought fel dom to be i*ai fed, and 
never for any length of time. To keep it fo raifed is un- 
natural; ^ecaufe to fland for any time with one of the 
legs bearing fo great a part of the weight of the body, as . 
it mufl then bear, is very painful. It is further to be ob- 
ibr\'cd that the foot, of which the heel is thus raifed, 
ought be drawn back, and never to advance farther than, 
tior even equally with^ the other foot, thefe two j)ofi- 
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tions being unnatural and ungraceful. Moflbp was fre- 
quently guilty of this, and has often put me in mind of 
a horfe advancing one of his fore-legs, and refting it 
lightly upon his toe ; which the poor animal does, to re- 
lieve a tender foot. When I fay that the heel ought ne- 
ver to continue raifed for any length of time, I meun, un- 
Icfs the body be partly fuftained by fomething upon which- 
the perfon leans ; for, in this cafe, the chicfly-fupporting 
leg bears fo much the lefs weight. There is a fine an- 
ticjue ftatue of a fawn leaning, and 'playing upon a flute^ 
with one foot thrown over the other, .and refting upon its 
fore-part, which makes a very pleaiing pofture, and gives 
the figure a ftriking air of eafe and naturalnefs. 

Having taken the liberty thus publicly to cenfure this 
celebrated ador, whom, upon the whole, I very greatly ad- 
mire, it feems but juft that I fliould, at the fame time, 
publicly contefs myfelf under an obligation to him, he 
having, during the two fealbns immediately preceding the 
time of his going abroad, granted me the liberty of his 
houfe. He does not know me oihenvife than by name ; 
but, being apprized that I was a great lover of theatrical 
entertainments, and fufpeding, without doubt, that I 
could ill afford inoney for pleafure,* he caufed ic to be fig- 
i>ified to me that I might fend to him for orders for any 
part of the houfe whenever I pleafed. 

This obligation was the chief caule of my committing 
to the flames, foon after, a great number of Remarks that 
I had been making for four or five years upon the feveral 
performances of our players; and which I had intended to 
digeft, and to publilh. But I was more fciupulous then 
than I have (hewn myfelf now, and was unwilling to cri- 
tkife a man to whom I ftood indebted. I have heartily 
repented of it fince ; for either I flatter myfelf, or I (hould 
have made many obfervations that would have been of 
fome ufe ; a thing of which I am convinced the author of 
the Rofciad was utterly incapable. 1 his was a fuperficial 
fellow, who, being puft up by the injudicious apply ufes 
of the public, became at lenjj^th the moft infolent ai:d in- 
fufferable of all coxcombs. His underftanding was trifling; 
he had a fiiiaJl (hare of wit, and a middling talent for ver-- 
fification. What is to be thought of the judgment of a 
^an who makes a bare mention of that excellent xrome^ 

dian 
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dian Yates, (and that rather with an appearance of dif- 
eileem than otherwife,) and is, at the fame time, an ad- 
mirer of the nolfy, unmeaning Blakes ? But this is not 
to be wondered at in a critic, who, while he defpifes Ma- 
fon, looks upon Lloyd as a poet and a genius ; Lloyd, whofe 
works may not be improperly called Jl chymical ExtraH of 

Injipid'ty the very ^intejfencc ofNolhifigne/s, 

Had I ever reduced into form, and publifhed the Re- 
marks I have juft mentioned, I (hould have been much 
more fparing of my encomiums upon feveral admired per- 
formers (among others, upon Quin, Mrs. Gibber, and 
Mrs. Woffin2;ton) than the world in general has been. 
As to the lau of thefe three, though (he was undeniably 
capital in fgme very few characters, particularly in Cla- 
rilia in the Confederacy, and in Lady Dainty, I looked 
upon her as one of the felfefl: and moft unnatural adtreflcs I 
had ever feen. 
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TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

HE Remarks were firft publiflied in 1770. That 

edition had a tolerable fale ; and I know not why I have 
fo long deferred the giving a fecond. I have now 
alraoft doubled the number of Remarks, and both hope 
and believe my book will be of fome ufe. 

I here declare, as in the Preface to the firft edition, that 
the performance is entirely my own. I have had no af- 
fiflance from any friend ; nor have I borrowed from any 
work. I even did not know, till the late Dr. Salter Ihewed 
me the Introdu^Hon to the Englifh Grammar, that any 
thing of the kind had ever appeared among us. I then 
perceived that fome (not many) of the obfervations I had 
made, had been already made by the author of that work. 
On the other hand, there are obfervations in a fubfequent 
-edition of the Introdu6lion, which I had made in my firft 
edition. But I have no fufpicion that any of thofe obfer- 
vations were borrowed from mc. Whoever will give him- 
felf the trouble to compare the two books will, indeed, be 
inclined to wonder that they do not oftener deted the fame 
incorredneffes than they actually do. 

My book was firft taken notice of by the Critical Re- 
viewers, who ^ke in commendation of it. 

The Monthly Reviewers commented largely upon it 
in their Review for Auguft, 1771, and quoted many Re- 
marks, which they feemed to approve ; but afterwards ex- 
cepted to certain expreffions which I had made ufe of. 
Somejof thefe ftriduresare,! confefs, juft; but the greater 
part, if I have any judgment, captious and abfurd. 

** He ufes,** fay they, *' the barbarous phrafe fome 

Some fe^\) is by no means a barbarous phrafe. The au- 
thor of the Introdudion to Englifli Granmiar, a far better 
judge of ftyle than thefe Reviewers, ufes it not infrequent- 
ly. Some few is in many places (where a /ku would be 
infipid) the only phrafe that can be ufed with any grace. 

As 
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As alfo is another exprellion which difpleafes them ; and 
without any juil rcafon. The exprellion is a good one, 
and unexceptionable. 

" '7/J," fay they, ** b a barbarous contradion of // /j." 

It may be fo in general; but there are many places, 
where '//j is much better than // /i, and where // is v.ou'd 
be flat. *T'ivas I tl^atkiirei/.^cr, {>ys Oihcllo. How poor 
and fpiritlefs would be // ".vas I! Where we are fuppofed to 
fpciik haftily and with paflion, the contradlion is neceilary, 
and the ',t would be unnatural. 

About half a fcore more of their fbidlures appear to me 
as injudicious as thefe; but to cite them all would take 
me up too much time, and would be no cntertainmeat 
to the reader. 
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^—^ I. OPPOSITE. 

J|[^ H £ word opptfite is frequently ufed as a prepofition, -p 
to lignify over-againft. e^^^^ 

EXAMPLES. £rvsc/J 

He lives oppofite the Exchange: thofe two men live op" 7 

p»fite each other: Whitehall is oppofite the Horfe-Guards, //. 

This is not good Engliihv— It is necelTary to add to oppofite ^ 

the word to,'-^He lives oppofite to the Exchange^ — Thofe tw^ Ciuxi^9- u^ 

men live oppofite to each oAeTfr^Whitehatt is oppojite to the ' 

Horfe'-Guardsm ^ * 

•^ (jt^ t/i/L e i^vu, 

II. W R I T E. . 

X HIS word is often ufed (efpecially by people in trade) **^^ 

with a dative cafe following it, without the prepofition to Ctm^C^^^ ' 
prefixed to that dative, even though there be no accufa- ^ , 
tive after it. ^ iJUt^ 

EXAMPLES. ^i ^^ 

He is gone into the country^ and has promifed to write /-^"y^"*^ 
me often^^'—They arc fo punHual in their correfpondence that 1 la ty,^ 
they write each other every iveek, — I won t fail to write you 
foon. This is very barbarous expreffion. The prepofition (^ ♦i,-^ o^ 
is abfolutely ncceflkry. / , /^ 

EXAMPLES. /^-^ *4'"W. 

He is gone into the country^ and has promifed to write to ^ n^dt^*^ 
me often,— ^Tljcy are fo punHual in their correfpondence tliat ^^> 

they write to each other every week* — J will not fail to write tr^ ^-LoZtU-v 
toyoufoon% /» ' » 

. A Indeed, ^^t.^ ^"-' 
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Indeed, where an accufative cafe follows the dative, the 
prepofition becomes unneceilary, and is feldom uiisd. For 
inftunce; hcivrties me t^sord that the a^air isfinifyd, — We 
^writc each other very long letters, — I hawe vorittcn her a long 
account of that tranfatllon. 

Nor is the prepofition abfolutely neceffary, where the 
/^ lL 7^U«.<. accufative of the relative pronoun 'which or that is fup- 
^ pofed, without being cxprelTed. 

y EXAMPLES* 

/Vi^tt*VnV ^Tje letter I wrote him never came to hand.'-^The news I 

'in Jhall write her to^ni^ht will fleafe her greatly, — Here the 

^^^.t^^jS^V^ • pronoun relative which^ or that^ is fuppofed : for the fenfe* 

IS, tlye letter that (or which) I wrote him^ never came to 

^F ^A hand. — Tl^e newSy that (or which) I Jhall write her tO' 

0^ ^^^ night J will fkafe her greatly. 

^yyt/^tui^.i^''^ in. OmiJJion of the 'Nominative of the relativePronouns w ho, 

THAT atld WHICH. 

iMcii^'*^ A **^ nominative of the relative pronouns who^ that 

smd wbichy is frequently omitted by bad writers, (and 

, / * / L ^n^c^n*^* though rarely, even by good ones) and left to 

'Amt'cA^ M-^ be fuppofed. Inftead, for inftancc, of faying, the man^ who 

Uved there lately^ is removed, — The article^ that was inferted 

lUp{y Of^ '^ yejicrdays paper y is not true, — The wine^ which pleafes 

^ me hcjly is claret ; they would fay, the man^ lived there 

r\ ^^/ lately y is removed, — ne article^ was inferted in yeferda/s 

0t/L Uc^/. J paper y is not true, — The wine^ pleafes me heft^ is claret. — This 

f Jl- ^' ^^^ ^^^ expreffion, and renders the fentence obfcure. 

Lv^Ay^M^ There are, however, in Shakefpeare, and other great 

' ' /7 '' writers, fome few inftances, where the omifiion adds to 

ij)(^ -fcij^ the fpirit of the fentence, without caufin^ any obfcurity, 

► f It may likewife now and then be borne with in common 

0yH4^ ^vc^ con vernation. Yet in general it has a bad elTedt in conver- 

./^fation, and a ftill much worfe in writing. 

^ ^'w^^^ IV. AS FOLLOW ufcdfor as follows. 

^^ Some good writers (among others, Addifon) exprefs them- 
4hJUf''\ K ^^^^^ ^'^ ^^ manner. The articles' were as follow,-^ 

*'l, 'The circumfances of the affair are as follow%-^The condi" 
>it tyt^jti**^*^ tifins of tin agreement are as follow* 
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- I conceive this expreffion to be wrong, and that asfoU 4{^^,Jj^)Uys^ 
f0*ws ought to be here ufed, and not as follow. What ^'^^^^ 
deceives theile writers is that the preceding fubftantive '^^ ^ ^ 'J j^ ^ 
in the plural number. But this fubftnntive is by no "* /' 
means a nominative cafe xo follow or follows. If the verb x 

follow^ or follows^ have any nominative, it is the pro-^*^^^^*'**^ 
noun /V, wliich i^fuppofed, and is here unrelative, as in ^7 ^^trvu '^ 
many other cafes : in thefe, for inftance ; // is nfery hoi ^ ^/ ^--. 
weather, — // Is cohh 41\a^' ^ ^^ 

The fenfe then is, Tbi articles wen as it here follows.'^ ^ 

The circumftances of the affair are as it here follows* — 71y€-tA^sj^ JtAyC^ 

conditions of the agreement are as it here follows. Confe- r / ^^ 

quently y^/Wvought to be ufed, and not/o/AKt'. Indeed,^ * *^ 

if the word fucb preceded the as^ follow would be right^i "^j^juut^ 

and not follows \ becaufe fuch as would be equivalent x,o^^'*'^^^^f 

tbcfe which. ^ /4^ Vt<iU' 

V. HITy^r THROW, ♦^ "t^ 

The word Ut is comm(ml]r ufcd in Ozfbrdfliire, ana «- *^ r^ 
fome of the adjacent counties, even by people of good^'''''^ ^ . 
education, to fignify tofsj throw or fling. It id necewuryoZ/v^l^ 
to infbnn them thikt to bit fignifies to firike^ and not to/ ^. -iz^pu 
tofs oj: thrown Xf^^^^"*"^ ^ 

VI. The words ago and since. -^ ^ 

±HES£ two wofds are not to be ufed together. //«•/ ^ 
jiot abo^e two months ago fnce be left the univerfty^r^^It is ^* '^ ^^ 
three years agofnce bis father died.-^Thek expreffions do ^t/v^^i**^**^ 

not make fenfe ; the vrordfnce being equivalent to ago that, ^^ ^ 

The proper expreffions are, // is not ahove two months ^ 

ago that be Sefi the univerfiy^^^It is not ahove two months (^^-^^ TwtA. 
fince be left the univerfty.'^^It is tljree years ago that bis fa'* C^"i<^v«^^ 
ther died^^^It is three y£arsfmce bis father died., 

VII. CHAY* .f. 1 

This word is ufed by great numbers of people to fig. / V 

nify chmje. What deceives them is that, the letter/ in"A. *7^tA</-c.-\x 
the word f^tf//^bein^ the laft letter that is pronounced, they . O / 
take the word to be m the plural number; confequently,-'^'^;*'^!^ 
they imagine that the finguUur number muil be cbay. But /t7#*fP»^^?^ 
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thaife is finguhr, and the plural is chaifes^i-^He keefs a 
€haif€* — He keeps two cbai/es, — Thefe arc the proper eat* 
premons. As to chst^^ there is no fuch word. 

^^ 

O^o^m/f***-^ VIII. WENT. 

p ' J . X HE word went\% not to be ufed with haife^ had or hmv 
i^4^^/vy»<^*^ ing^ — IJhauU have went. — If I had went. — Having went* 

fuP /a ThisisbadEngliih. 

^'^^V^'^*^ '^ The proper word is gonc^I JhouU have gone^^If 1 
-^ had gone^r-^Having gone. 

"^^^^3? IX. DIFFERENT TO. 

C)r Jfji^^Ja JJiPFERENTToisanexprtffionoftenuiedbygoodwriters; 

' ^ yet I cannot help thinking it exceptionable. — This is diffe* 

J/ p ^ jf rent to that. — Tt^ey are dijferent to each ^i^er.— Thefe cxr 

TkiA^ ^♦^^^^^''^^reffions feem hardlv to make fenfc. Is not the vfotd/rom 

^^^ here more natural tnan to f and does it not make better 

/AcvJ'^ Jbifef ForinAance; This is diffortmt from ihat^i^Tbty an 

^ dijferent firom each other. We do not ufe the word /« with 

/L ^tuAjJkJ'^ ▼wb* n<>r ^<> I ^^ ^^ ^^ ihould ufe it with the ad* 

^^vn.<pv**-wj^^^ Ifanyone(hould%, rAtfiCf^ AT Affw^ 

y differ to each other ^ the impropriety of the ezpreffion would 

fir^ c^^^^v be glaring, and would ihock every hearer. I know that 

^ fQ "^ ^^ftom often reconciles improprieties of this fort j yet there 

Kx!i/C«^'TK^^jire fome cafes, where it never reconciles them entirety: 

^^- And this appears to nse to be one. I would therefore 

.^^i^TJ^^i'^^^^^^gi^e my vote for Afferent from^ and would hanifh the ex- 

' prefficm o£ Afferent to. 

^^/c^Wy X. INGENUITY. 

t^ iiybrCM^ 1 T is a coniiderable blemifh in our language that the wonl 
4f^ Q ingenuity has two feofes; for hereby it often becomes un- 
'fl^A^ *. ^f^^ntelligible. If I hear it fiiid fimply that fuch an one is a 
>i y man ot great bgenuity, how is it poffible I (hould know 

7h^^ c^vi^the meaning of the expreffipn ? It may fignify dther that 
J^ C I* ^^ \% ingenious^ or that he is ingenuous. We have, it is 

l/^AM^t^ru/^ true, many w<xds in Engliih (as there are mairf- in other 
^J""^ J languages) that have each of them more than one mean^ 
hf^^h^ y^ mg\ but dib fddom occafions any obfcurinr, becaufo the 
^ ^ f fubjcd fndken of commonly detenmnes the (enfe. Widi re« 
?*''''*^^ "^ j^Xg^VUi^WxAingemitf^Vi isochcrwife; itbcin|;made ufe 
K,.^^ of 
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#f to fignify two excellent mental qualities, ahili^ and 
tandour^ one is ibmetimcs at a lofs to know m which of 
the two fenfes it is to be taken* It was certidnly very ill 
ludged, when the word ingenitit^vras received into the 
Engliih language, to give it the ugnification of ability. It 
9ught, in conformity to its etymology, to imply only can^^ 
Jour. The fubflantive of the word ingenious ought to be 
ingcnietyy and not ingenuity^ which ought to be the fubfbn- 
^ve only of ingenuous. This word ingeniety (with the ac- 
cent upon the fyllable ni) would be both ufeful and orna- 
mental in our tongue. 

I have known fome perfons, who, to avoid ambiguity^ 
have made ufe of the word ingeniou/ncfs. This is not a 
word much authorifed by cuflom : yet, as the fenfe of it 
cannot be mifbtken, I would not condemn any one thac _. / 
iboulii employ it. ^ l^^ ^ 

XI. ANY. NONE. 

In Lancaflnre, Chefliire, and fome other north-weft coun- ^' '"^v^ I 
ties, the words any and none are ufed adverbially efcn ,^ , /^ AX 
y^ perfons of diftinaioi^j the firft to fignify at aUy th^^^^^*^ "^^ 
Qthcx none at alL --[yoSlSUi/W 

lijbe recovered fiom her iUnefs any ? Woukl one of thefe^ / 

l^njrj fey,, meaning is Jhe at all (or in any degree) rceo^ ^'iLi^^.y^ki'^ 
vereaF'^Noj fays another, J!?e is recovered none, — Surely 
^ere cannot be a greater violation of grammar and com-^t^t^ p^^*^^ 
mon fenfe. It is neceffiuy to inform thefe north-weftem ^^^J^ 

j^ple of fafhion that aw^ and none have not the fignifica**'^ '^^Ht^' / a^ 
tions they give them ; t^at they are adjedives, and are Ui^ ^^ 
never to be ufed adverbially. /W^M A-- 

XIL DEMEAN. f^jy^^t^ 

1 HIS word it ufed by all the lower people, as wdl as /^*^^^ 
Vy great numbers of their betters, to fignify dehafe or IcJJhn. l4?^ uj.iJ^^ 
It is alfo found in the fame fenfe in bad writers. Richard-- v y' 
fin often prefents his readers with it in his emetic hiflory /^„^^ tt^ 
of Pamela. Nay, if I mifbke not, I have met with it once z*^*^*''^ 
or twice in Swift; and I think itlikewife once occurs in my ^J^^^vtTt^^ 
Lord Bolingbroke's <* OldcafUe's Remarks upon Englifti . / 

Hiflory." If thefe two writers have really employed thoy^ ^ m-*^ 
A 5 word . '^ ^ 
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word ID tbflt fenfe, it muft undoubcedlf hare been througli 
oyerfight- They could never be ignonuit that to demean, 
fignifiet to Beheme^ t» comfort "^ aad aoc to eUhafe or lejeu. 

What ca«fet the miftalw in {o many perfoaa is the M-* 
hhlt mean. Thtw€x^ mean ^^^paSyk^lmu tiki coutem^ 
and the word meannefs^ iowne/i ; they imafrine horn thenco 
that to demean muft fignify to make contemftihk^ or ce^fi m 
meannefs ubon* 

As to the fubftantiye demeanour^ it is a word the lower 
people are not acquaunted with. If they were once to get 
hola on it, I make no doubt they woukt miiafply it aa 
much as they do the ¥erb. 

XIIL IF IN CASE* 

X HIS ezpreffion, which is the fiune as iftf^ and is eon(e^ 
^0hfK4<^ quentlynonfenfe, is continually in the mouths of the lower 

^ rj people, who feem to have a mighty affe6tion for it^ and to 

^ / i^(j^^ think it nervous and elegant. It is likewife not in6:eqaentlv 
iP vied by many who ought to know better. Yet thefc wonb 

Q^jJL^/yLuH^ would not be improper, provided the //made part of one 
^r^ Aj memberof a fentence, and the i»r^ of another. Suppofe 
i^^^iL^A^d^y^i^ I fey, for inflance, if^ in cafe of a war htween France 

otndEnglemd^ the king of Prujfa fiomid join with France i 
"Juui^jbi/^ifM^ •bis is veiy good fenw. Here the 1/ belongs to the king of 
'' y / y^ Frujjiajhould join with France^ while the in cafe bclonga 
aJJ ^T)^ j^ to of a war between France and England: and, in order tot 

make the diftin6&)n, it is nece£^ to put a comma at ify 

and another at England \ but, m A liave already fiud^ thd!€ 
r^^Y'^C^ A^0 vordS) as ihey are commonly uied,^ are Bonienre» 

jfP^^ ,^^uX *^^*^ ^^^"^ wordh are fbmetimes confounded by writeft* 
UnT ^^/ffy^^^^'£;rrant fignito wandring^ according to its et3rmology, 
' «-# /O/ ^ ^^^ ^ ^'^^ feldom or never ufed in that fenfe^ except with 
^'^^^^^^he fubftantive i«/f^/.— ^ ilj«/;^i?'/^rrtf«/- 

/^ * -^^^^^ fignifies meer, downright^ and is vied only in 

eh^tt^^/) difcommendmg, unlefs it be in a facetious and bantering 

/W .-X ^Buf %^^ We (ay, for example, j^n arrant fool^ an arrant 
/7 •'^'^'^^2 coxcomb^ an arrant inave^ But nobody fays, an arrant mam 
/^Lk^^S^^^^^ €^y^>^ ^^^^ ttt»defi mani an arrant man offroUt^. 
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*- Yet» in alicetiout and bantering ftyletW I ht^e hintcd» 
mrrami mufy be uiied in ijpeddng of agreeaUe and com- 
mendable quallcieB. I^ ior iniance» I atn told <^ ieraral 
witticifint uttered by a man fxx>m whom I (hould not hvrc 
ezpe£led them, or of exertions of courage by another, 
diere would be no impropriety in my faying, Ifiui h^s tin 
itrrani HA3ii,i-''Wky^ h^s an arrmnt ben* 

Such authors as confound thefe words ieldom ufe arrmu 
for erranty but frequently errant for arrant^ (inibnces of 
which there are in Lora Shaftibury, and in fome others 
who pafs for good wrkers) making it to ^;wfy mmt, which 
is the %nificatiMi only of arrmmt. But, in fpeahin^^ the 
other mifiake more generally prevails; arramt bemg of 
ten pronounced infiead of errauti and efpecially upon the 
fbge, where there is a mcA fhameful ignorance ooth of 
grammar and pnmunciation. jr«/>^/-tfrr««/if are often talked 
of there ; but we feldom hear of a knigbt^errmmi* 

XV. jf Word^ denoting a Numhr^ joined with a VfonnSuB^ 
fiatwe^ 

vV HERE this occurs, though the number be pluralgr 
the fubftantive (or what would be a fubflantive if it were 
imcompounded) is to be written 'vitliout an j at the end» 
For infbmce, The five-hell tavern^ the three-tun inn^ a- 
hjjenty-gun Jhip^ a four^/wbeel chaife, Thcfe are the pro- 
per expreffions; and not the fiveUtelh tavern^ th three-' 
tuns Imty a twentj^-^gnns Jhif^ a four'wheels chaife* 

Yet many peopfe affe^ both in writing and (peaking,. 
to ufe the i, and ieem to value themiehres upon dieir ex- 
traordinary corrednefs. But tfaey ought to oonfider that^ 
in compound words of this ioirtf what would be a fubilan- 
tive, if it ibod fingle, is no longer fuch, but is become 
part of an adje^ve. For example, in the ini(ances here^ 
brought, fitH'hell^ threc^un^ twenty-gun and four-wheel 
are adjectives, of which the refpe^ve fubfbndves are ta^ 
^ir#, inn^ fhip and chaife* 

It is true xhsa. five-bellsy three-tuns^ t^^cnty-gutu ^tnAfonr-^ 
wheels might as grammatically be ufed as adjediTes at 
Jhe-helly three-^tun^ &c. but cuftom feems to have deter- 
mined for the omiffion of the s: the reafon of which may 
poffibly be that, where a word ends with two different con- 

fimants^ 
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ibnants, (houM the next word begin with another, the pro* 
nunciation of thefe three confonants wouU be| inwm^ 
meafure, painful, and the (bund difpkafing* 

XVI. ARKITE* 

X HIS word, where it is ufed in the proper fenfe, is kXm 
lowed by the article at, and not by tom 

EXAMPLES* 

We Jball arritft at London early, '^^Tou nvlll arrive at 
your country-houfe lefore nighu — A peribn that fhould lay^ 
We Jball arrive to London early.-^Tou will arrive tm 
your country-houfe before jp/>i»^— would nor talk £nglifiU' 
And yet there are people of education ignorant enough to- 
exprefs themfelves in this aukward manner* 

In conformity to this rule, it is neceflary to fay arrive 
there ^ and not arrive thither ; which lall cxpreflion is not 
good Englidu 

Yet, where the word arrive is figurative, to 2nd. at arc^ 
in moft places, ufed indifferently. He is arrived at great 
ferfcBion. — He is arrived to great ferfeSlion, Both thefe 
expreffioas are proper^ 

XVII. GET THITHER. GET THERE. GO THITHER^ 
GO THERE. 

il HOUGH arrive thither i^ not good ^gliih, get thi'^ 
ther is very proper, and is much better. than get there* 

With go and comey all correct fpeakers ufe the word»< 
t^jithery whither and hither. — There ^ where and here^ though) 
commonly u(ed, are bad Englifiu 

XVIII. AGAIN. FRIZES. 

Among other infUnces of ignorance, that wc meetf 
with upon the ftage, is the improper ufe of the words: 
again and frizes. — j^gain is ufed. by many of the player^i 
inftead oiagainjl^ ( i fhrewd fign of a very low education) 
and ^r/zri mftead oi prices. We have them of all prixesy. 
fays Lockit, upon the ftage, where Macheath^ irons are 
put on. 

— Thefe 
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Thefe people ought to know xhsX prices is here the pro* 
per word, imd not prizesm What ii p^ for the purchafe 
of any thing is its price. As to frizey it (ignifies a booty 
or capture^ a hnefit gained iy a ticket in a lottery^ and like- 
wife the reward gi*ven to the viHor in any trial ofJkilU 

One cannot help blufhing for thefe players, to think 
they muft be told that again fignifies once more^ and that 
againft means ofpofae for ofpofcd) to. 

XIX* FAMOUS^ OR RATHER INFAMOUS. 

JL HIS expreflSon is found in many authors, who feem to 
▼iiluethemfelyes not a little upon it, and to think it mighty 
fmart. He ijoas famous^ or rather infamous^ for bis cruelty^ 
£BLy$ one.-— jEff vjos famous^ or rather infamouSy fn his ae» 
haucheriesy fiiys another,.— 6^^ 'was famous^ or rather in fa* 
mous^for her kwdnefsy fays a third. And yet, in reality, 
there is no fmtttae& in this. It has nothing of tne 
Ihrely andthefis, which ^efe writers hnarine it to hare* 
The oraofidon between famous and infamous lies only 
in the unind, and not in the fenfe ; for thefe two woraa 
hare not ienfes contrary to eadi other. Famous fig* 
nifies rewtvonedy much known ; but infamous does not fig** 
ailjr ohfcure or inAnawn* It fignifiea vik^ fcandaUus^ he^e^ 
It It true ic likewife implies of evid report; but eren in 
this ienfe it cannot pmierly l>e oppofed to famous or rr« 
nuwmdf die oppofiteofwhlbh » (as I have hinted) ehfcurt 
or umhunnu 

' Let us put another phrafe of the fame import in tha 
room of famous^ and we ihall fee the nothingnefs of the 
thought. For infhmce, He was well kmfwn^ or rather in* 
famousyfor the <vjickednefs of his life. What a poor, un- 
meaning fpeech is this ! and how imperdnendy does the 
or ratbir come in! In fhort, thu exjpreffion aifamottsj or 
rather infamous^ though it be found in feme tolerable wri- 
ters, is very childiih and filly ; and I would caudoo every 
one againft the ufe of it. 

XX. HVMOKOUS* BVMOKSOME. 

X HOUGH humorfome^ tnftead of humorous^ be chiefly 
heard amon^ the low people, (none of whom, in all^ro- 

babinty. 
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bability, will ever fludy this book, to learn good EngHih} 
yet, as there are few bad ex^reflSons ufed by the vulgar, 
but what fometimes make their way into better company, 
it is proper to take notice that the word, which implies 
comical^ is tumorous, and not Jbumor/ome; the iignifica- 
tion of which lift word is pecvijh^ frowardj hard to tleaje. 

There is extant a letter written by Congreve, wherein 
he condemns the word humour as made to fignify 'what is 
comical or facetious. He feems to affirm this is not the 
real meaning of it, and that the true fenfe of humour is 
IV hat is charaBeriJilc of a certain temper. I do not recolr 
led his very words ; but thefe, which I have employed^ 
convey at leaft the idea, which, as he contends, ought to 
be conveyed by the word humour. So that, according to 
him, a uroke, which chara6lerife8 a man, and exprdGfet 
his peculiar turn of mind, is to be called humour \ and fuch 
itroke has nothing the more of humour for exciting mirtk* 

Now it is to be confidered that -wordi are nothing at 
all in themielves* They finiify that, and that (Koly, 
which, by common confent, is underilood by them : and 
it is undeniable that the woid humour it received by all 
people of education (and has been fo for a kme time) in 
the fenfe he does not allow it to have. We fiml inftances 
of it in Shakefpeare, who wrote above a hundred and fifi^ 
years ago. The word then being univerfally underfh)od 
to imply 'whstixcites mirthy this is of oourie me figmfica* 
tion c^ It : to which it is no objedUon that it alio bean an<« 
other fignification, there being many woxds that have d]f«. 
ferent fenfes* 

XXI* Adverhs and Participles improperly disjoined.. 

It is common for people to cxprefs themfelvea in the 
following manner. / don*t knawfo well a bred matu^^Tou 
feldomfee fo tvell a made fofoman,--^! never rode fo ill a go* 
ifig horfe.^^1 never fapoi fo poorly a painted piBture* 

This is wrong. The a ousht to follow the participle^ 
not to precede it ; and the adverb and participle ought to 
be joined together by a hyphen, and to make but one 
word. For mftance, / dofft know fo well-bred a man.^^ 
Tou feldom fee fo <welUmade a woman.'^^I never rodefo ill" 
going a borfe^'^'J never faw fo poorh-painted a piBure^ 

XXU« 
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XXIL HAD RETIRED FOR SEVERAL YEARS PAST. ■ 

W^E often find in our news-papers paragraphs penned in 

the follomng mann^. Onfuch a day died at Mr, 

njcho^ halving acquired a go^d fortune in hujinefs^ had retired 
for fome vcars paji. 

This IS an improper cxpreflion. Thefe printers ought to 
fay, either «tu/6^, halving acquired a good fortune^ retired fome 
years ago-^-^fV^ tvho^ hanging acquired a good fortune^ had 
been retired for fome years pafl ; of which two expreflions 
the firft is moft eafy and natural. In that which they ufc^ 
the had retired and the for are incompatible with each 
other, the for here fignifying during. It therefore im-' 
plies that the deceafed had retired during feveral years ; 
which either has no fenie at all, or fignifies that he fpent 
feveral years in the adt of retiring. But there is a wide 
difference hctvft&[ifpenditig feveral years in the aH of ret i^ 
riftgy and being retired (or in retirement) during feveral years. 

It is true the words retire and for are fometimes 
very properly ufed together: but in this lafl mentioned 
cafe the word for has not the fignification of during. 
Stipfofe, for inflance, a man has danced at a ball till 
he 13 fatigued: he fays to a friend, 77/ retire inta 
another room for half an hour^ and then come in again. 
Here die word for^ as I have faid, does not lignify du- 
ring. He retires (or is retiring) only while he is jnffing 
from the ball-room into the room where he intends to refl. 
When he is -in that room, he is no longer rr/Zr/Vig- ; for 
he is then retired^ or in retirement. In like manner, a 
man who has quitted the bufinefs he was following in 
London, and is now fettled in the country, is retired, (or 
in retirement) : but he does not retire ; he is not retiring ; 
for he retires (or is retiring) only while he is going from 
London to the place where he fettles. 

It would be therefore proper (as I have already hinted) 
for thefe printers to fay, He retired fome years ago, or, 
be had been retired for fome years paft. But, when they 
fey, He bad retired for fame years fafl^ they talk nonfenfe. 
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XXIII. Tie Note of Interro^'iM improperly ufid. . 

I T is common with writers to put a note of interrogatioft 
where they only make mention of aqueftion'sbdngaflLed, 
without employing the very words which fi>rm the quefiion* 

EXAMPLES. 

/ fa^x) your annt the other d(tfy <tvbo inquired when I 
heard from you Uftf^^Ivifitcd your Mer yefierd^^-'^t 
ajked me ^^fjcn I thought you would he in town f This is 
wrong. There ought to be no note of interrogadon^ lince 
there is no queftion. 

Indeed, though the writer aiks no queftion himielf, if 
the interrogatory, which he mentiona, oe put in the form 
of a queftion, the note ia veiy proper: as, for inflance. As 
I was talking with your amni tie other da^^ when^ /aid Jln-f 
did you hear from my nephew laft ? Being yejhrday upon 
a 'utfit to your Jijicr^ when, faid Jhc^ do you imagine my 
brother will be in town ? 

XXIV. An improper life of the Pronoun relative HE. 

X H E R E are many writers, who introduce this pronoun 
as a relative to the indefinitive noun one. Inilead of 
faying, Unlefs one he n^ery cautious^ one will he liahle to 
he deceived by pretended frieiidsy^^If one indulge ntncb in 
eating and drinking^ one abnoft certainly fuffers for it in 
point of health* — Thejr would fay, Unkfs one he very cem* 
tiousy he will he liahle to he deceived hy pretended friinds<~-^ 
If one indulge much in eating and drinking^ be mlmofi, cef 
taluk fufferi for it in point of health. 

This is not good Engliih. The one here ia not the 
unit in number. It has the fenle of ^ in the French 
tongue, ^m which it is taken, and does not fuffisr a rela- 
tive pronoun. 

To (hew the impropriety of the above u(e of the word 
he^ let us fuppofe an ^embly of women, where the con- 
verfation runs upon the pleafure they feel in being ad<* 
mired by the male fex, and that one of the company {xpm 
One cannot pojihly help hcing delighted tvitb the admiration 
if the men : let her "hnake what ufe ef her reafon Jhe willy 
JIh is fill highly plea/ed with it. Will any one pretend to 
fay this is Engliih ? No perfon of tolerable tule would 

endure 
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cnduTC the^f, the pronoun (liblkntive Zvr, or the pronoun 
^jedtive ker. And yet thw expreffion would l>e proper, if 
the he could at any time with propriety be ufcd as a rela- 
tive to this indefinitire noun one* This woman ought to 
repeat the one^ and to fay One cannot pojjibly help being de* 
lighted ivith the admiration of the men* Let one make ixjhat 
vfeof on^s reafhn onetviii^ one is^ill highly plea fed ^^.ith it* . 
There is nothing offenfivc in the recurrence of the word om^, 
It is iikewiie wrong" to ufe either him^ hcr<, himfelfy 
or herfelf\ as the genitive, dative, accufative or ablative 
of this indefinite noun* The proper genitives, datives, 
accufatives, and ablatives arc one and one^s-felf. For in- 
Clanee, He 'watches his opportunities tc take one at a difad^ 
nfantage*''~^He is of a friendly temper^ and docs one all the 
Jervice he can* — The love ttf one* s-felf'-'-^ne fometimes Jind% 
an uncxpcHedrefource in on^S'felf 

XXV, ApoJlropJjes Iptpropcrly vfeJ% 

It is a common practice, even with good writers, to 
put an apoflrophe between the a and the s of the words 
ideas and operas ^ and of many others, of which the Imgulat 
ends with the letter a» 

This is certainly wtong. For why (hould an apoftrophc 
be placed where there is no letter omitted ? 

They put this apoilrophe likewife between the o and the 
s of the plurals of ^virtuofaif virago^ and of fome other 
words ending with ^, and write virtuof^ s^ virago^ Sy &c. 

Indeed, as to thefe two words, they may poffibly pre* 
tend there is an e omitted, and that the apoftrophe is the 
mark of that eliiion. 

In the firft place, I can fee no reafon for an ^ in either 
€)f thefe two words. 1 think the true fpeliing is *virtuofos^ 
nuragos. But, even fuppofing thefe plurals to have an ^, 
why fliould the e be cut off any more than in toes^ foes^ 
Jloes f There is not the leaft ground imaginable for fuch 
practice, and the words ought to be written at full length, 
the pronunciatic«i being the fame when the e is inferted 
as \^en it is omitted, and its place lupplied with an 
apoftrophe. 

The fame abfurdity prevsuls in regard to thofe words, 

whoi€ fingular numb^ ends with an j $ ae genius^ fmnmons^ 

B chorus^ 
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chorus^ &c. The plurals of thcfe words ought to be writ- 
ren geniufcs^ fummonfcs^ chorufes^ &c, 

XXVL Other improper Elifions, 

Nothing is more frequent than, m writing the pretcr- 
pcrfedl tenfe active, or the participle paflive of a veri> that 
ends with a confonant, to fpell it with a iingie coafbnant, 
if the ej the laft letter but one, be cut off. 

EXAMPLES. 

He receded a llvfn thatjiuf^d him.'^^He^asJiun^dwth 
the blow. 

This is wrong. The word ought to be written with a 
double conibnant. A hkw that Jiunt^d him.^-^He was 
ftunrfdm 

By this pra6tice of cutting es/S. one. of the confbnants 
with the f, many words of very different meanings, and 
pronounced differently, and which, when written at foil 
length, are likewilc differently fpelt, are confounded, by 
being foelt alike. For inftance, Tiled and tilled^ filed and 
. filled^ bared and barred^ planed and planned^ firiped and 
Jirippedy tuned ^ccA tunned^ feared 2xA fcarred^ rooed 9iid 
roofiedf filled ^ndfiilled^ with feveral others. It hurts the 
eye to fee words of fuch different fenfes and of different 
founds, fpelt in the fame manner. 

Indead of /V/, the contni£tiQn of /w/7/,, many people 
write /'/r. I do not fee what right the e has in a word, 
when contra6led, which admits no fuch letter, when writ- 
ten at full length: and I think it offenfive to the eye. 
Thofe, who mdce ufe of it, are fearful perhaps that the 
word, when written with a double /, will be miftaken for 
the word ///. But the apo{hx)phe (eems to be a fufficient 
guard agsdnH any fuch mifapprehenfion. 

XXVII. A wrong Method of /peaking of a double Letter* 

The mention of a double / puts me in mind of a mif- 
take that writers often commit in (peaking of a double let- 
ter. Inflead of laying a dd^ or a double //, they would fay 
a double dd* But a double dd is a quadruple ^, in which 
there are four ds : and yet they mean to fpeak but of two. 
They ihould fay either add ox a double d^ 

XXVIIL 
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XXVIII. An O^erfigbt^ of which Authors are novo and 
then guilty* 

W^E ibmetimes, even in tolerable writen, meet with ex* 
preffions to the fame puipofe with this, If I mijlake not^ I 
think Jo and fo ; which is an abfurdity ; for furely every 
man knows whether he thinks a thing or not.- We idj^ 
indeed, jeftingly, of an irrefolute peilon, that he does not 
know his own mind. ' 

The If I mijiake noty and the / thinky are therefore not 
both to be ufed. 

There is an overiight of this kind in Moliere's comedy 
of the The School for Hujbands ; and another in his Learned 
ffomenm 

XXIX. TO FLY, FLEE, FLOW, OVER-FLOW* 

The prcter-perfe^l tenfe of the firft of thefc verbs, when 
it fignmes To move with wingSy is Jlew^^^The bird flew 
awi^* 

With the auxiliaries, fkwn it to be ufed. The hird is 
JUwn a/way — they would have .flown away'^aving .flown 
'^eingfhwny Zee, 

To fly is likewife frequently ufed, to fignify to .flee i 
whichlatter word is too much negleded. And, fince evea 
our befl authors do not fcruple to emj>loy it inilead of j^^,it 
muft be owned to have that fignification; though I cannot 
help thinking its being ufed in this fenfe is a deformity in 
the language. When it fignifies to Jlee^ the pretcr-perfedt 
tenfe isjled. — He fUd away : but the participle prefent is 
l^ingy as when it fignifies to move with wings. -^^The army 
isMng* 

With the auxiliaries, fled is to be ufed. — They are fled 
*^He had fled — Having fled — Being fled ^ &c. 

As to the verb to flee^ the preter-perfedl tenfe is here 
likewifej^i/, which is alfo to be ufed with the auxiliaries* 
For inibnce. We fkd away-^^fhey are fled^^They would 
have fled — Having fled — Bein^fled-'^c* 

The preter-perfed of flow is flowed^^The tide flowed 
with aflrong current* Flowed is likewife .to be ufed with 
the %\ajiSLzac^-^Hasfl4n»€d-^Havtngfl^ 

B a Many 
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Many people ufejowu with the auxiliaries, and would 
fxy The ri'ver has JUhjoh hut weakly of late^ But this is 
not Engllfh. Neither is the worn overjlovjn to be ad- 
mitted, though frequently ufe3. The proper word is 
4fVirflofwed. — The river has overflowed its banks,^^The 
grounds are overflowed^ 

XXX. CAME. 

A HIS word, which is the preter-perfe^^ of eome^ is ufcd 
by fbme writers now living wth the auxiliary verbs. In- 
ilead of faying He is comcy He would have come ^ they 
would fay He is came. He would have came* But this 
IS noc Engliih. Becaufe, foribotb, in the generality of 
our verbs, the word ufed in the preter-perfi^ tenfc is the 
fame with that ufed with the auxiliaries, they will have it 
to be ib likewife iu this inibtnce* But the verb toQome\&zxk 
exception to this rule ; as is alfo the verb to go, which IMS' 
tetn mentioned sdready. 

If tliefe writers pecfift in this vie of die word esme^ I 
would advife them not to be inconfiflent mth themfclvces, 
ti em^oy the word ^wem likewife with the suxUisriet, 
and *ofyy H€ has went-^He had went'-^They an went 
— ^and, infiead of The bird is flown, the bird is flew* in 
illort, ib many of our verbs are exceptions to the rule 
aibeve-meDtioned, that, if we ihould bring them aU to con« 
fbMn to it, we flioidd have s new language. 

XXXI. TO SEW. TO sow. 

The firft of thefe (which lignifies to flitch with needle 
^d tijread) is a regular verb, the prcter-perfe<5^ being 
fewedj and the fame word being ufed with the auxiliaries. 
She hasfewed it — It is wellfewed. 

But tofow (to flatter corn or feed upon ploughed or other-- 
wifh' prepared ground) is irre^lar, in that citheryiuWor 
fpim i« ufed with the auxiliaries; the kft of which two 
words is the moft frequently employed. He has fown bis 
corn — The corn is f own. 

And ytt I know not whether, in fpeaking of the ground^ 
1 (hould not prefer fowedy and rather fay the ground is 
fowed than thegnmnd is f own. However, I do not infid 
lipeir k that this expreffion is the befl. XXXII. 
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XXXIL TO SET. TO SIT. 

JL HfiSE two verbs are continually confounded in more 
than one tenfe, and give occafion to innumerable infbnces 
*(xf falfe Englifh. Even people of very good education 
mifemploy tbem. 

The firft of them, which has (everal different fignifica- 
tions, does not chanee in any of the tenfes, let the figni- 
fication of the word be what it will. We fay What time 
do yufet oUtf — Hefet out yefterday for Bath. — IJhallfn 
fomehody to watch them. 

Set is likewife ufed with the auxiliaries. A dog <ivasjet at 
mc^^He is now fet about it in good earncft,'—He hasfet 
down his load. — / ought to f^ave Jet the trees fame time ago*- 
— y^nr heingfo violently fet againji each other ^ there is no 
prohahility of a reconciliation. 

As to the verb to fit^ its preter-perfe(St is/?/, which is 
alfo ufed with the auxiliaries. He fat down, — Wljen we had 
fat there fame ttme^ we removed. — Having fat with us 
about an hour^ they left us. 

This verb is fometimes ufed not as a neuter, but as a 
verb a6livc, with an accufative cafe following it. riljit 
me do'xJon,'-^he fat her dovon. — They fat themf elves down. 

But it is to be obfenred that the verb is aftive, and go- 
verns an accufative, only when we fpeak of perfons featmg 
themfelves^ and not in mentioning their caufing others to 
fit. Therefore fuch expreffions as thefe — Pll ft you 
down. — He fat her down.-^-^They fat us down.^-^rc not 
proper. 

To feat is a regular verb. Seated^ which is the preter- 
perfed, is ufed with the auxiliaries.- He feated himfclf — 
When we had feated ourfclves.^-^he was feated.^^Thcy be* 
ing feated. 

XXXIII. TO LIE. TO LAT. 

J. HESE two verbs are as often confounded as fet and ff; 
of which the occafion, in a great meafure, may be that 
the word lay happens to be the preter-perfed tcnfe of the 
verb to lie* 

B3 
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T0 lie 18 a regular verb. Its preter-|>erfe6t is laid. This 
is likewife the word ufed with the auxiliaries. For infbnce. 
He laid the money do^jjn. — He laid about him luftily. — We 
laid no ftrefs uf^n that^^-^I banfe laid a vijagcr^r-^They bad 
laid out all their money, '^The wind is laidif^-^Tbt things 
art laid in order. -^Ha*ving laid the burden upon the bcffit 
m^The cafe being laid before him* 

The preter-pcrfe6t of the verb to lie is lay ; and the 
woxd ufed with the auxiliaries is lain. Foi example. / 
Kvas laxy this mornings and lay long a^hed^^^—Thty *went 
yefierday for Bath^ and lay at Reading.-^^I was lately at his 
country 'houfL\ ivhere I lay t^vo nights. — I hanfe lain in this 
bed ahove a dozen years, — The houfc has lain in ruins for a 
eot^fiderable time.-~^he was taken ill; buty having lain down 
for about an hour^fhe found herfrlfwell. 

To lie, when it iignilies Jo tell liesf is a regular verb. 
The preter-perfe6l isJied, which is the word ufed with the 
auxiliaries. He lied egregioq/fy.^^He has akxje^s lied from 
his cradle. 

XXXIV. OVERLAIN. 

There is fuch a word as this : but it is for the moil part 
improperly employed. 

The child is overlain fays one. The nurfc has overlain 
the child. This is not good Englifh ; for overlain belongs 
to the vei*b overlie^ not to the verb overlay : and yet over^ 
lay IS the verb ufed where mention is made of a nurfe's 
prefEng and fmothering a child. Now the participle 
paffive of overlay^ and the word ufed with the auxiliaries, 
IS overlaid^ and not overlain, 
/ The proper way of fpeaking therefore is this. I am 
afraid Jhe^ II overlay the child, — The nurfe has overlaid the 
child, — The child is overlaid, _ 

And yet I cannot help fufpedting that, if the expreflion 
was invented by reafonahle people, overlie^ and not over' 
•lay^ was the word originally ufed in fpeaking of nurfes' 
'fmothering children. A child being killed by the nurfe's 
Ivhig over\t^ it feems moft natural that the word fhould 
be composed of over and //V, and not of over and lay. But 
nurfes, and thofe about them, being commonly v«y ig- 

nonuit. 
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iKxrant, and ymir lovr ignorant people almoft ever ufing 
iojf for iUy and iaiii for Uim^ over/aid prekntly took, placo 
amot^ them^ inftead of overlie ; and> peribns of fenfe or 
learning being commonly ilrangers to the nurfery, and 
foldom mentioning or thin^ung aboift the fmothenng of 
children, the nuries' language has uniyerfallv obtainecu 

Or Ihall we rather believe that the word was nH in- 
vented by reafbnuble people, but that it waa coined in the 
nurferjr ? This, after all, appears the moft probable. For 
there is no doubt but words are commonly invented by 
thole, who iire fulleft of the ideas intended to be conveyed 
by them. And whom Ihall we fappofe to think fo often 
of the overlaying children as nurfes and their companions ? 
If this be the cafe ; if the word was invented in the nur- 
fery, overlav (and not overlie) is moft probably, for the 
reaibn mentioned above, (viz, the low people's ufing /tfy 
for He) the original word. 

As to the verb overlie^ it is ufed where we fpeak of a 
perfbn's continuing in bed beyond a proper time, / a^n 
Jieefy to-night^ andjhall overlie ntyfelf in the mornings if I 
am not called* — IJleft beyond my timCy and overlay ttiyfclf 
ibis morning,-^ Tis later than I thought I find I have over" 
lain my/elf, 

XXXV. An Imfrofer JVay of mentioning Titles* 

v-luR news-writers, mentioning their inteliip^ence from 
Oxford or Cambridge, frequently tell us that on fuch 
a day was conferred on fuch and fuch gentlemen the de- 
gree of DoBors of Divinity, This expreffion is wrong : 
th^ ought to fay The degree of DoBor of Divinity. 

in like manner, though we fay very properly The King 
has made (or created) tkcfe two gentlemen Baronets^ it 
would not be right to fay The King has conferred the dig- 
nity of Baronets on them. The proper expreffion is The 
King has conferred the dignity of Baronet on them. 

So likewife, in fpeaking of one man, who has received 
the honour, thdUgh we fay He is made (or created) a Ba* 
ronety we ought not to fay The dignity of a Baronet is 
conferred on him ; but the dignity of Baronet is conferred 
en him^ omitting the word a. 

The 
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The fame rule is to be obfervcd in fpeaking of anr 
other title, or of any pofl. T/fc King has conferred^ ihem the 
title of Duke, •'^The King has conferred on bim the title of 
Duke. — nofe two Counjellars were both raifed to the poft of 
Attorney GeneraL^^He was raifed to the p(ffi of Attome^^ 
General. Thefe are the proper expreffions ; and the fol- 
lowing ones are improper. The King has conferred on 
them the title of Dukes, — The King has conferred on bim the 
title of a Duke. — Tljofe two counfellors were both raifed to 
the pojl of Attorney 'Generals. — He was raifed to the pofl of 
the (or of an) AttorneyGcncral. 

XXXVI. UP, DOWN. ABOVE, BELOW, 

Jio go (or come) yp flair Sy to go (or come) down flairs^ 
' *^ pj^pc*" expreffions. 

To go (or come) above flair s^^ to go (or come) below flairs^ 
though frequently ufed, are not uridtly proper. 

On the other hand, To be above flairs — to be belov9 
flairs^ are proper. 

To be up flairs^ to be down ^ air s^ are improper; unlefs 
the beiNg up or donjn imply xht getting up or down. As, for 
inrtance — a man fays / called him down flairs ^ and he Was 
down in an inflant. There is nothing improper in this, 
becaufe he was down is equivalent to he got down flairs^ 
or, in other wor4s, to he arrived below Jlairsy and there- 
fore does not imply his abiding there. / 

Neither are thefe two words, got and arrived^ (which 
I have made ufe of to explain the matter) to be employed 
indifcriminately with »/, down^ above or below flairs. 

To get is to be ufed with up or down ; and to arrive 
with above and below. Suppofe I fee a very gouty man a 
long time in coming down a ftair-cafe. I fay, upon his 
landing. At lengthy after much hobbling^ he is got down 
flairs \ ex at lengthy ^fier much hobbling^ he is arrived be^ 
low flairs. Got below flairs^ in the fenfe here intended, 
would be uncouth ; ^d arrived down flairs would be ftill 
more fo* 

Yet, in another fenfe, got above or below ^airs would 
be proper* If a man has lived formerly upon a ground* 
floor, but lives now over-head, I fay,, very properly, He 
is now got above flairs i becaufe h^re my meaning is 

that 
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that he is ahzding or cfintiniting there: whereas, agree- 
ably to what has been already obfenred,, if I fend a fcr- 
vant to an upper apartment, as foon as he has mounted 
the to^moft ftcp of the ftair-cafe, I ought to fay he is got 
upjlairs* If I fhould fay he is got above Jtairsy I ihould 
talk bad En^ifii. 

We have other words, which, ufcd with ut or elo<vjn^ hare 
a difl^rentfenfe from what they have when uied with above or 
iiciinv. It would be too tedious to produce them all, and I 
(hall mention only the word diffatch. If I fay Vll dif* 
patch m fcrvant nffiairs^ it means that I will fend him 
up ; whereas, if I fay Vll difpatch him above flairs^ the 
meanin? is that I will difpatch him when I am above. • 

Thele di{bii6ions have nothing finical or afte<!^d in. 
them. Moft people make them mechanically ; and fuch 
as confound the words in queftion (which even perfons of 
education are apt to do in (bme of our remote counties), 
cannot be laid to talk good Engliih* 

ZXXVIL IMMINENT. EMINENT* 

M.AifY of our writers ufe the latter of thefe two worda 
with the iubihuitive danger^ and, inftead of tfii t MM/«f « f 
damgtr^ ixf mm tminent danger ; than which furely ther^ 
canaat be a greater abfurdity. Can there be a more jufk 
cxpre&on tkai ait immiwnt danger? Which lEgniiies a 
danger where the evil threatened is at hand* But what 
is a notid or sUufricus danger ? For this is the meaning of 
the^a^ffion they ufe. 

llus mifapplication of the word eminent took its riie, in 
all probability, from an itch of imitating the French. 
They have, in their language, the three words imminent^ 
eminent and da?iger ; which, as they are fpelt in the fame 
manner as in the Englifh, have likewife the fame figniii- 
cations. Now fo it has happened (whatever the caufe 
may have been) that this expreflion of ^/f eminent dan- 
ger hiiS introduced itfelf among them. It is of long (land- 
vagi and io univerfal is it become that a Frenchman can- 
not talk of an imminent danger without fpeaking uncouthly. 
This is a confiderable blemi(h in their tongue ; and their 
writers, who are fenfiWe of the inconvenience, are often 
reduced to this (Ulemma, when they mention an impend- 
ing danger, vi%. either to talk nox^nfe, or to make \\(e 

of 
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of an expreffion that appears fliC And (hall <uv, from z 
fondnefs of imitating that nation, introduce into our lan- 
guage a way of fpcaking which they themfelvcs own to be 
a deformity in theirs, and which their writers would be 
glad to bani(h? 

The impropriety, if it ihould take place here, would be 
more unpardonable than it was in France. In all proba- 
bility, it began there among the ignorant, who always 
make the bulk of a nation, and was not adopted by the 
learned (fome of whom, even to this day, pernft in theufe 
of the word imminent) till it was become almoft general ; 
whereis the people, who ufe it among »j, are ixmters^ 
nien whole duty it is to endeavour to poHHi a language, and, 
confequently, to difcountenance all barbarous expreffions. 

XXXVIII. PURPOSE. PROPOSE. 

X o prapofe fignifies to make an offer ^ or a propofal §/• To 
fwfife fignifies to intend^ to dejign* How (Afferent arc 
thefe two fenfes ! and how wrong is it then to make {b little 
ufe as we do of the verb to fwrpofe^ and fo often to em- 
ploy topropofe in its {lead? This is the more injucticiouf, 
as, notwithuanding the difference there is between to make 
a fropofafj and to intend^ there are many places where 
the word /r^r^^ might be underftood to mean either the 
one or the other, and, confequently, wheie the fpeaker or 
writer would be liable to be mifapprehended ; as has been 
already remarked in regard to the word ingenuity^ which is 
employed to fignify either candour or ability. Why do 
not we likewife negledi the fubftantive^»;]^^, and em- 
ploy profofal in the room of it? For I cannot fee why the 
lubftantive (hould have better quarter than the verb. 

Is the giving this wrong fenfe to the verb propofe in imi- 
tation of the French, as I have fufpe6ted the ufe of the 
expreffion eminent danger to be ? If fo, the introducers dt 
it have not hit the mark: for, though it cannot be affirmed 
that the word propofer^ which fignifies to make a ' ' " ^ 



ofy does not likewife fignify to intend^ yet it is now ieldom 
ufed in this latter fenfe : and a Frenchman w6uld rather 
(ay // fe propofe defaire cela than II propofe de f aire tela} 
which latter expreffion would be equivocal, the moil obvious 
meaning of thefe wprds being he makes a propefal of doing 
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ihat^ which would not be thcfenfc of the fpeaker; where- 
as the words il ft propofe defalre cela (verbatim, in Eng- 
^lifhy be proprfcs to biwUelfto do that) have but one mean- 
ing, and cannot be miiunderflood : and, in all probability, 
the French accompany the vrovd jn-opofer withy>, in order 
to avoid the double fenfe it would othcrwifc have ; where- 
as we, on the contrary, foolifhly rejeft a word of finglc 
fenfe, and to which there can be no reafonaMe exception, 
and fupply its place with an ambiguous one ; as if there 
were a beauty in ambiguity, a thmg which tends to de- 
feat the very intention of language — the communication 
of thoughts. 

I can afiign no other caufe than this inclination to imi- 
tate the French, for the habit fome writers now living 
have got of ufing the verb to lay inflead of to Uc^ which 
I have already obferved to be a common vice in fpeak- 
ing, though few have been hitherto guilty of it in print. 
The French word coucher is both aflive and neuter, and 
fignifies to lay^ and alfo to Uc, Upon this account (:is I 
have here hmted) I fufpe^l it is that thefe writers never 
employ the verb to lie ; which I therefore fuppofe they 
would bani(h out of our language. " The French make 
fhift with one verb, and why (hould not we ?" Moft admi- 
rable reafoning, truly ! As if the having different words 
for different meanings were not a perredtion in a lan- 
guage, and the want of them a defeat. A reafonable 
man, if he were not a witnefs of it, would hardly conceive 
there could be fuch an inftance of want of judgment. 

This propenfity to adopt French cuftoms puts me in 
mind of the following circumftance, which I have often 
beared affirmed as a certain fa6t. 

Though the French have in general ffrong and good 
hair, and are not fo fubjedl: to balt^nefs as we are, it fo 
happened, about the year 1734, that the hair of many 
people of both fexes at Paris fell off : in confequence of 
which, they wone wigs. Thereupon numbers of women 
in England, hearing of what had been done at Paris, cut 
off gwd heads-of-hair, and wore wigs likewife ; to which 
thoS French women had had recourfe only to conceal a 
deformity. 

I would not be underftood, from any thing I have here 
{aid,to adyife the avoiding the French cuftoms j I would only 
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tliflTuade from the adopting them merely as French. Let in 
imitate that, or any other nation, in what is in itfelf right; 
but not run into abluiil habits becaufe thofe habttg had 
their birth in this or that place. Wt have already im- 
proved our language not a httlc by exprcifions taken from 
the French, and may improve it ftill more by th^ fame 
means. But, at the fame tmie, let us endeavour to chfcera 
wherein we have the advantage, and where that nation 
ought rather to copy us than we them. 

XXXIX. NOBLE AUTHOR. 

X HIS is an expreflion miglitily affc6bed by many of our 
writers, in fpeuking of the literary works of a nobleman: 
and they feem to pay their court by it to him or hit manes. 

I cannot fee what a man's jiobility has to do witil his 
authodhip ; and the expreffion, elpecially i€ often re* 
pcared, is certainly very childiih ; and particularly in the 
pulpit, where f/je 7iohlc lijiorian makes the moft iltiking 
part of the rhetoric of many a fermon on the 30th of Ja- 
nuary. 

The epithet royal appears to me to be often as need* 
Icflly ufed as nolle. — It is his majcjlfs royal imll Ofidfita* 
Jurcy fays the fpcakcr of the houfe of lords, that this 
parliament he prorogued. Is not this faying // is the king^s 
kingly ivill and pleafurc f and would it not be much more 
finiplc, and much better to fay, his his majrjifs iwllaud 
plcafurc. 

If the word myal be introduced, it would be belt, as I 
conceive, to omit ;the his majejiysy and to fay It is the 
royal ivill and plcafure. Herein there is nothing of pueri- 
lity ; but, on the contrary, a noblenefs and a nmplioit}'. 
Laboured and pompous epithets do, for the moft part, 
but lefli^n, inftead of aggrandizing, the objects fpoken of. 

XL. HIM. HER. ME. THEM. 

jL hese pronouns are frequently ufed in the nominative 
cafe, even among the better fort of people*. ^Tis him,^^ 
'T.s her — 'Tis me.—'Tis them. This is bad Englifli : He^ 
Jhe^ 7, and they^ arc the proper word«% 

Wc 
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We have few writen who are more feldom guilty of 
falfc Engliih than Congreve, or who have written in fo ele- 
gant a flyle. Yet in his Way of the World he has ufed 
the word me improperly. 

** Millamant, What was the quarrel ? 

*' Petulant, There was no quarrel. There might have 
" been a quarrel. 

** Wttwoud, If there had been words enow to have er- 
** preiTed provocation, they had gone together by the 
** cars, like a pair of cafbmets. 

** Petulant. You were the quarrel. 

^^Millamant. Me!" 

This is wrong. She ought to fay /. 

Yet it muft be owned there are tome places where the 
nominative is required, and where the word /, as having 
too thin and unfubfbntial a found, would not do. 

There is an infbmce of this in the fame play, where 
my Lady Wiihfort fays to Mrs. Fainall " O daughter, 
*' daughter, is it poffible thou (houldft be my child, bone 
*' of my bone, and fle(h of my fleih, and (as I may fay) an- 
*' other me^ and yet tranlgrefs the minutcft particle of fe- 
*' vere virtue ?" Here the word /, though corre6t En- 
glifti, would be aukward, and me, though not gramma- 
tical, does better. The wo'rd myfelf might indeed have 
been ufed : being a nominative, it would have been gram- 
mar ; and I think I fhould have preferred it to me. Nor are 
there many places where the word /, when the found of 
it would be too poor, might not be fublHtuted by myfelf. 

Some inferior writers feem to think they (hew an ex- 
traordinary corre6tnefs by ufing an accufative cafe where 
a verb a£hve follows, as fuppofing it to be governed by 
that verb. For example, inuead of// 'was not he thty at' 
tacked.-^It tvas not we they Jlandered — ^thev would tey It 
ivas not him they attacked, — It was not us they Jlandered^^ 
imagining him and us to be accufatives governed refpec- 
tively by the verbs attacked and Jlandered, But they 
write falfe Englifli : thefe pronouns ought to be in theno- 
minarive cafe, as following the verb was. There is in- 
deed an accufative, (viz. whom, or that) governed by 
attacked KtA Jlandered : but this accufative 13 fuppofed, the 
tegular way of fpeaking being this, // was not hcj whom 
C (or 
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(m toat) they attached^r^It was M9t wr^ witmi (or ihai) 

$hfj Jlandcredm 

XLI. Pulse. 

l^OLtE, M fignifyiDg the pulfation of the blood, is im- 
properly ufed hy many people as a plunL Inflead of 
Havs does yeur pktfe heatf — Tour pulfe is too fit/cL^-4hcy 
would fay How do your pulfe keat f^^^Toter pulfe mre too 
^uick. They are deceived by the letter j, wkk^ bdng 
the lad letter that is pronounced, they from thence take 
the word to be in the plural number: but this word is fin- 
gular, and the plural is pulfes, — The pulfu oftw or more 
ferfonih^l'he dijferemt pulfes ofthowrifisy temples^ mnd other 
farts of the body. 

In fpeaking of fuch vegetables as are called pulfe^ we 
fey pulfe of different forts^ or different forts of pulfe ; and 
not different pulfcsy or different forts of pulfcs : to that this 
word nas no plural. 

XLII. NEITHER READ NOR WRITE, 

This is the common way of fpeakijig : but it is certainly 
wrong, it being much more proper to fay He ean neither 
•write nor read-^hin he ean neither read nor tvritem To 
what purpofe is it to fay that a man cannot write, after 
having (aid that he cannot read ? for, if he cannot read, it 
fellows of courfe that he cannot write. 

It being, for the reafon here given, better to lay He 
can neither write nor read than he ean neither read nor 
writey it is confequently better to fay He can both read 
and write than he can both write and read; fince, if a 
man can write, we muA necedariiy fuppofe that he can 
read. 

XLIII. MUTUAL. 

This word is often improperly employed. It ought to be 
ufedohly when wewould iignify that there is an interchange. 
If a man and a woman have a love for each other, there 
is a mutual love between them. If two men have a friend- 
ihip each for the othefi their friendihip is mutuaU But 

let 
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let us fitppofe A to be a benefactor to B and likewife to 
C : it would be abittKl in B, fpeaking te C concerning A^ 
to fay Our mutual hcnefaBor : the proper expreffion wouU 
be our common heu^oBor* A king is the common fove- 
reign, not th^ mutuid fovereign, of his feveral fubjecfh ; 
for there is here no reciprocation, or interchange, that 
juftiiies the ufe of the f^ni mutual. And yet many of our 
wnters employ mutual in cafes fimilar to thefe. But ouf 
ffloU jadidoiw writers take cal« to avoid it. Mr, Lotke^ 
in a hotter to Dr. Molyneux, fpeaking of the Do6tor*8 bro- 
ther, then lately dead, fays very properly The eftecm l 
have for tije mcmcry of our common friend. Had he fail 
^oter mfttual ft'iend^ he had not talked fenfc : for> tiiough 
there had fubfided a »wrtf«/friend!(h!p bct\veen Mr. Lock^ 
and the deceafed, and the fame between the two brothers, 
yet there is nothing of iaterchange between Mr. Locke 
and the fuyviving brother implied in the circumftunce ef 
%he frie<)dfiii|^ there had been between the deceafed find 
each of thtm fepanitely> 

It muft be^fvt/ned, after aH, that tliere are |>laces where 
^le wofd tommoH^ tiiougli smre pmper in refpeift of its 
fenib, woald found Irat aukwardly, and where, for want o( 
«n eafy-(bunding woixl, in the language, T>f the &iDe ifti* 
^perti ittuttiid nnift be borne With. 

XLIV, lAFTtOFfr. 

^^K ftt contiftirally in ovr newk-pi^pefs advertifhnemi 
Written in the ibl lowing manner* 

To he/old^ Tie Jlock of Mr. ^ left off trade^e^-'^^ 

Yhe^oOM rffuch-u^me^ left (rff houfe^lteeping. 
• ifiis is nonftttfe ; the woras kft vf^ whether they are 
confidered as a verb^ or as a participle, having here no 
fubftantivc, with which they are conneded. 

Thefe advertifers, inftead oikftoff^ ought to fay either 
leaving tff^ or ^vjho hai hift iff. For infiahce. The Jlock if 
Mr. A^ leaving off trade. — The goods tfMru J7, leaving^ 
-vff boufe^eeping. — the fhtk of Mr. Aj vaho has lef 
trade. — The gcods vf Mh. £y who has lef t iff 
keeping. 
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XLV. UNDENIABLE. 

W E likewife often fee in the news-papers advemfementi 
for places bv people, who tdl the public their chsm&tn 
are mtulentalle. 

This word, as they ufe it, is not fenfe* If I draw a 
chara^r of a man, and afterwards affirm the chara&r I 
have eiven him to be undeniahU^ this is a proper way of 
fpeaking, and fignifies that I have delivered nothing but 
truth. But the meamng of thefe people u that thdr 
chara^ers are fuch as no reafonable exception can be made 
to. They ought therefore to fay that their chaia^ilers 
are (not undeniable^ but) unexceptionable^ 

XLVI. NEITHER. EITHER. 

Vy E have numberlefi writers, who make thefe adje^ves 
plural where they ought to make them fingulair. 

Is either rf thefe two men a relation of yours t^^No^ net* 
ther of them is. This is the prcmer way of fpeaking, and 
not (aa (bme would fiiy). Are either of thefe two men rekti^ 
iions of jours f'^^Nof neither of them are. 

Here #//^r it equivalent to any one^ or ever • oni\ and 
mitber to no #»#, or never a one. 

But, when thefe acQe€tives refer to fubifamtives plural, 
they become plural themfdves : as, for infbnce. — Tbo 
J^tncb and the Engli/b give ftrange accounts oni of an- 
other* Are either of them impartial f No: neither of 
tbtm are. 

Where they refer to two fub(Untives, one fingular, and 
the other plural, it feems moft natural to make them plural. 

XLVII. LESS. 

JL HIS word is moft commonly ufed in fpeaking of a num* 
ber . where I ihould think fewer would do better. No fewer 
than a hundred appears to me not only more elegant than 
M lefs than a hundred^ but more ftriduy proper. 
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XLVlll* CONTEMPTUOUSLY. 

C/OKTEMPtvotrsLY, to fignify with fjfUtnf^^ b % Wt« 
ter word than contemptibly^ though this laft is moft com- 
monly uied. If I hear it imid that one man treats another 
contemptibly^ I hardly know whether the meaning is that 
he treats mm with contempt, or that his own behnviout is 
contemptible. 

XLIX. POSSESSED 0F« POSSESSED BY. 

jlX man that knows how to mingle pkafures with hufnifs^ 
fays fome author, (and I think it is my Lord Bolingbroke) 
Is never pojfejjed of them* He quits and retakes them at 
his wllU 

PoJJeJJed of them is here wrong. The proper expreffion 
would hare been fojefed by them. If I poffefs a thbg, 
I am poflefled of it; if it pofiefTes me^ I am poflbfied iy iu 

L. 'tis so many to one but, &c* 

A IS twenty to one hut (or but that) it will happen.'^ 
^Ttsien to one but (or hut that) he will be dlfpleafed. 

This is a very common way of fpeaking, though, in my 
opinion, a very abfurd one. What has the word but to do 
here ? It has certainly no meaning. Is it not therefore 
more elegant and more natural to leave it out, and to Gkj 
*Tls twenty to one It will happen^ or, that It will happen,'^ 
*7/i ten to one he will be dlfpleafed^ or, that he will be dif 
pleafed. 

LI. to profit of. 

JM Y Lord BoiingbnAe fecms fond of this ftcpreffion. 

We fay to take advantage of this or that circumjlance^ 
or to make an advatitage by It^ at to prof t by It* 

To prqfit of\ conceive not to be fenglifh. 

Lli. 

'1 HOUGH I do not allow to profit efto be £ngliih, to 

make profit of is, without doubt, a very proper cipref- 

fion. 

'' Cj They 
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They found mankind immerfcd in fuperftition^ mnd mccuJ* 
imtud f licentioufmfs. To cnre them ojtbt iaiUr^ they wtade 
tbiirfrefit of the former. Loid BoUa^)foke« 

LIII. 

TAr B find in many authon (and, among otherii in Swift) 
the expreffion of The manner of it is thus. 

The word thus fignifies in this manner. It ihould feem» 
therefore, as though the tl^ manner of it is thus were as 
much as to fay the manner of it is in ibis manner ^ which 
Ss nonfenfe. 

It is better toby the manner of it is this* 

LIV. Pressentiment. 

Thi. Flinch ^ is wn>ngly tmnfiated by fome of oa> 
Vinttn fre-fentiment : for fre-fcntiment has no meaning* 

It ought to be tranilated (as it is by fome few) fre-fen^ 
fation ; which word would be very uioul in our language^ 
juid ought therefore to be adopted. 

The French word does not fignify a foreknowledge^ 
but an unaccountabley^r#-;/<rW/>^, of what will happen. 

LV. HUES AND CRIE8« 

Some writers ufe this ezpreffion, and woidd iay' There 
nf9€refeveral hues and cries after him. 

Tnifffeems to be wrong, and I (hould think it better to 
&y hue-and-cries ; for in the fingular number we do not 
&y a hue and a cry^ but a hue-and-cry y making one word 
ot three.: for which reafon, and likewife becaufe it is fel- 
dom ufed, hues and cries founds uncouthly. 

LVI. FELL 

X HIS word is ufed hy^ almoft all incorre6l (beakers, and 
even by many writers, inflead 6i failin.-^The horfe has fell. 
'•^The houfe is fell. 

Hiis is not good Engliih. The F^per word (as here 
hinted) i&falUn^ 

LYIt 
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LVIL WOBN. TOKN. 

X HESE woids are much better with the auxiliaries than 
nuore and tore^r^'Tbife deaths are hut little 'worn.^^He has 
warn tins fuh for fnu time. — He has torn the voritings.^^ 
The wrijings are torn. 

LVIIL COMPUTED TO, 

The rents of land in Ireland may he computed te two mil- 
lions. Swift. 

Compuud at would hare been the proper expreffion. 
To compute to I look upon not to be Engliih, 

LIX. WRECK MALICE. 

jMany writers fay to wreck malice; and the expreffion 
occurs feveral rimes m Swift, 

To wreak malice is the proper expreffion ; to wreak fig- 
nifying to difcharge. 

LX. INSTANT, INSTANTANEOUS, 

v>OM£ writers confound thefe two adje^tivesy and like- 
wife the adverbs injlantly and inftantaneoujly^ making 
them refpe6Hvely fynonimous. Others diftinguilh them, 
and make inflant to fignify immediate^ juft at handy and 
inftantaneous to imply of no duration. For example ; His 
coming is inftant. — He will he here injlantly, — A Jlajh of 
lightning is inJianta7Uous.^^A jmb of lightning exijis hut 
injlantaneoujly. 

It is beft to make the diftin^tion* Different meaning* 
ought, undoubtedly, to be expreffed in different words ; 
without which, the intention of language is not anfwered, 

LXI, BOTH, 

X HIS word is often introduced in an abfurd manner* 

The goddefs Minerva had heard of 07ie Arachne^ a young 
virgin *very famous for Jpinning and weaving. They hath 
met upon a trial fffiilU Swift, 

What 
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What does he mean by faying they both met f The word 
both is fuperfiuoiis, and feems to make nonfenfe. One 
would imagine the author thought there was a poffibility 
that, in the interview between them, one of tl^m could 
meet without the other's meeting. If two people come 
together, they muft both come together ofcourfe. It 
would be ridiculous to fay There is * connft between both 
efthofetwo men: for, if two men are engaged in a con- 
teft, they muft neceflarily be both engaged in that conteft. 

It muft be owned, however, that this word ibmetimes 
ffives afeemingly wanted force to an expreflion, where the 
fenfe is complete without it : and there it is to be not only 
borne with, but approved. But in the paffa^e above cited, 
and in numberlefs othen where we meet with it, it is im- 
pertinent. 

LXII. IN COMPARISON OF. 

1 HIS is an expreffion ufed by many of our writers, and, 
among others, by Lord Bolingbroke, in whom it is very 
frequent. 

In comparifon imth feems to me to be preferable. 
This is very good in comparifon of that* — This is very good 
in comparifon ixjith that. Is not the latter plainly the bet- 
ter expreulon of the two? and does it not make the beft 
fenie? 

LXIII. 

Fain ALL fays to Mirabel, in the Way of the Worlds 
*' Now I recoiled, I wonder not they were weary of you. 
*' Laft night was one of their cabal-nights. They have 
•* them three times a-week, and meet at each others 
*^ apartments, like the coroner's inquefl, to fit upon the 
** murdered reputations of the week. You and I are ex- 
** eluded : and it was once propofed that all the male fex 
** ftiould be excepted. But fomebody moved that, to avoid 
** fcandal, there might be one man of the community : upon 
*' which Witwoud and Petulant were enrolled members." 
Were enrolled a member would have been a more pro- 
per expreffion. Let us fuppofe that this fociety had ad- 
mitted men among them ; each jnan would have been 

looked 
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looked upon not as two memberB, but as one only. 
Confequently, having mentioned Witwoud and Petu- 
lant's being admitted, as making jointly but one martj 
there is an inconfiflency in his calling them f<wo mem- 
bers, and he ought to have faid they were enrolled a mcm^ 
her: by which expreffion likewife the humour would have 
been kept up. 

LXIV. MUS8ULMEN. 

1 HIS word is ufed by many writers as the plural of Muf» 
fulman; which feems to be wrong. It is true we fay 
Frenchmen^ Dutchmen^ tri/hmen^ (ff**. and not Frenchmans^ 
Dutchmans^ Irijbmans^ becaufe Frenchman^ Dutchman^ 
Irijbman^ are compounded re(pe6Uvely of French and manj 
Dutch and man^ Iri/b and nian^ and becaufe men is the 
plural of man. But, as to the word Muffuimmny though 
It may be a compound in the Arabic, (where, we are 
told, it iignifies a believer in the true religion) yet, conii- 
dereid as an Engliih word, it is not compounded, but 
fimple : for we have no fuch word as mujjul m the Englifk 
tongue. 

It is the fame ^th the fubfbmtives Ottoman and Ger* 
mau^ which, confidered as Englifh words, are not ccmi- 
pounded, whatever they mav ^ve been in the countries 
where they were couimL Accor^ngly we fay Ottomans 
and Germans in the plural : and no one ever yet took it 
into his head to iky Ottomen or Germen. 

We ought in Uloe manner, (as I ihould imagine) to fay 
Mtiffuhsans in the pluxal, and not MuJJuUncn. 

LXV. 

Jrii M more a foldltr than a fcholar. This is an expref- 
fion, to which I imagine no exception will be made. But, 
as to the following, In is a better foldier than a fcholar^ 
though perhaps not one in a great many would find fault 
with It, it feems to me not perfedtly to make fenfe. As 
the word letter comes between a zxA foldier^ I (hould 
think it befl to leave out the a that precedes /c/^^Azr, and 
to fay Jh is a letter foldier thanfcholar* 

LXVI. 
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LXVL AGREEABLE. SUITABLE. CONFORMABLE* 
dON8I«TENT« 

1 HESE adjeifHvef, with others much to the fame pur* 
pofe, are uled improperly by the greateft part of our wri* 
ters ; for they frequently employ them as adverbs. 

Mis performance ivas agreeable to his promifc* — Mis con- 
eluB 'ivasfuitahle to the occafion — ^this mikes fenfe. 

Me performed agreeably , to his promifc, — Me conduBei 
himfelf fuitably to the occafion — this Ukewife makes fenfe. 

But — Me performed agreeable to his promife, — Me con^ 
duSted himfelf fui table to tJ.ye occafon^—tym is nonfenfe. 

The word previous likewife ought to be ufed only as an 
adjc^ve, and never as an adverb. Me wrote to me previous 
to his caning to town is not good Englifh* 

The proper expreilion is Me wrote to me frevioujly t9 
Jhis coming to town* 

Tolerable before an adje6Hve, or an adrerb, {tokrabk 
good-'^olerabli well) inftead of tokrMy^ is a fivquent im* 
|»ropriety« 

Some writers employ the word had as an advetb, and 
would not fcruple to lay That was dcm nnry bad: which 
is not Engliih. 

The word iU^ it is true, is both tn adjvASre and at) ad«> 
w«ii) I but had b only an adje^ye. Tlie adveib is baHj. 

LXVII. SAFEST. 

X HE word fafefy is likewiib (as I ap pr eh e n d) impx))> 
perly ufed by fome authors. 

/ arrived here fafely the i ^tb infiauty fays Mr. Moly- 
neux in a letter to Mr. Locke. 

This appears to me hardly to make fenfe. Safely fig^ 
oifies withfafety^ or in afafe manner. Now, if a man fays 
that he arrived in ^fafe manner, he feems to fuppofe there 
is danger of fome mifchance in arriving. But what danger 
is there to be apprdiended in the circumftauce of arri- 
ving? The danger is only during the journey or voyage: 
in the arrival there is none at all. The proper way of 
fpeaking is, therefore, I arrived fafe: that is, having 
efcaped all the dangers of the pajfage* 

LXVIIL 
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LXVIIL GOVERNMENT. ADMINISTRATION. 

Our news-writers have lately taken it into their hendt 
to pcrfonify (as it were) our government, ly ufing the 
vrords^overmeni 2ind a Jminifiration in the following man- 
ner. T/?e difputes between government (not tl>e go^veru* 
ment) and the Eaft'India Company. — Atbwmjlration (not 
the adminifiration) fcems at a lojs hotv to proceed in this 
^ujinc/s. 

This is an expreffion of great barbarity. 

LXIX. 

A ^is produced fuch^ melancholy thoughti in mc^ fays an au- 
thor, that^ if tixy had continued^ might have pro*ved fatal 
' to my health* 

Stich thaty where the word that is a pronoun, as it is 
here, makes bad En^liih. 

He might have faid either Such melancholy thoughts asy 
if they had contipuedy might have proved fatal to my healthy 
or, fuch melancholy thoughts that^ if they had continue d^ they 
might have proved fatal to my health. Here the word that 
is an adverb. 

LXX. 

Jlj.e&e, fays another author, are fo many characters that 
the perfon of the emperor cannot voell he mijlakeny Jince not 
ene of them agree voith any hut Augujius Cafar. 

We have many writers, who take this liberty of ufing a 
verb plural with a nominative cafe lingular, where a ge- 
nitive cafe plural intervenes.* ^ 

There is no grace in this ; and it is a needlcfs, and a very 
ridiculous violation of grammar. The verb here being in 
the indicative, not in the fubjun£tiye mood, (for in the 
third per (on fingular of the prefent tenfe of the fubjundive 
mood our verbs have no s) the proper expreffion is "Not 
§ne of them agrees mtb any hut Augilftus Cafar. 
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LXXL 

aIe printed a great number of authors ^ fays the fame wri- 
ter, in fitch a manner asfiew bim to have been a tfery in* 
gcnious and learned man* 

Here is nn abfurdity -nearly a-kin to that juft menti(mecL 
It is not the word authors^ but the word manner^ that 
ought to determine the number of the verb. The proper 
way of fpeaking therefore is infuch a manner as Jhews him 
to have been a very ingenious and learned man. 

LXXH. 

1 T is cuftomary at the playhoufe, at the conclufion of the 
Beggar's Opera, if the tame be intended to be a6ted again 
the next night, for one of the a6tors to advance, and 
fay To-nwrro-'M ivill be performed this opera again* 

He ought to fay this comedy ^ not this opera : for, though 
7he Beggar s Opera be the name of the piece, it is not 
un opera. It is a comedy written partly in ridicule of operas* 
How abfurd would it be to fpeak of the dramatic piece 
called The Tragedy of Tom Thumb as of a real tragedy! 
It Is not a tragedy, though the word tragedy make part of 
its name. The piece is comic. It is a farce written in ridi- 
cule of modern tragedy. 

Swift fpeaks very properly of the Beggar's Opera at the 
beginning of the third Intelligencer^ where he fays Tlje 
players having now ahnrft dvneivith the comedy called T HE 
Be b gar's Opera y^r thcfcafon^ &c. 

LXXIII. An improper Repetition of the Adverb that. 

1 EXPECTED that^ i\:hen I told him the newSy that he would 
he more fur pri fed at it than he really ivas. 

This is nonfenfe; and its being (o is owing to the ad- 
verb's being twice uled in the mention of one circum- 
(lance- The proper way of fpeaking is / expeHed that^ 
vchen I told him the nevjs^ hevjouldbe more furpri%edat it 
than he really ^jcas* 

The repetition of the adverb is allowable only where, 
after once uling it, fo many words intervene before the . 

circamlhuice 
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•cirtumftanoe is mendoDed, to which it belongs, that ic 
may be fuppofed the' reader or hearer has fo far forgotten it 
as not reaoily to perceive the connexion : in which cafe it 
k to be introduced the fecond time by the words that pre« 
ceded it before ; as, for infbmce, 

I was in hopes that^ as he had ahuays exprejfed a great 
'Jrien4/bip for this mm) diftrejjed family ^ as he is Uktwife im^ 
menfely rich^ and never was looked ufon as a man of a near 
. Mfpofition^ iutj on fhe contrary^ of a very liberal and com* 
fajjionate one^ of'vohich he has ^iven numhcrlcfs proofs^ (for 
feldom a week has pajjed hut he has relieved fome indigent 
f erf on) I fay I tvas in hopes ^ coiifidering all thisj that he 
ivould give the unfortunate family a very ample ajjijiance* 

Here it is not a different that^ which is ufed. It is the 
fame that,^ introduced by the fame words as before. 

LXXIV. 

A VERY great abfurdity, of which both the Englifh and 
the French are continually guilty as well in writing as in 
fpeaking, is the making the pronoun relative that . (or 
ivhichy or who) fingular, where it refers to a fubftantive 
plural, and where, confequently, it ought itfelf to be plural, 

EXAMPLE. 

He was one of thofe highwaymen^ that was condemned 
lafl {ejjions. 

This is falfe grammar, if the meaning be that feveral 
highwaymen were condemned laft feffions, and that this 
man was one of them : for in that cafe the pronoun rela- 
tive that refers to higfjwaymcfi^ not to he\ and we ought 
therefore to fay he was one of thofe highwaymen^ that 
WERE condemned lafi fejjions, A tranfpoiition of the words 
will make it plain that the word that refers to highway- 
men, For inftance. Of thofe hlgljwaymcn^ that were con- 
demned lafi fejjions^ he W)as one. 

But the expreffion, if taken in another itrxiQ^^ is good 
grammar. 

Suppofe a company to be talking of a gang of high- 
waymen, and that one of this company has a mind to fay 
that a certain highwayman, condemned laft feffions, be- 
l(»iged to that gang. Here this perfon may fay He was one 
-of thofe highwaymen^ that was condemned laji feJJions\ bc- 
D caufe 
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caufc the word that refers upon this occafion not to htgfjwa^* 
men^ but to he ; and the meaning is, he^ that was cotjdemned 
loft fejjions^ ^^as one of thofe highwaymen. But this lafb way 
of fpeaking, viz. he^ that was condemned laft fejjions^ was 
fine (if thofe highwaymen ^ is the bell, becaufe it is impoi^ 
lihle to be inifunderftood. 

One would think thefe dilVin^Hons very eafy to make : 
find yet there are few authors, either Englilh or French, 
that make them : and it is amazing to fee what blunders 
nnd falfe grammar many even of the beft writers of the 
two nations are herein guilty of. 

LXXV. NO OTHER BESIDES. NO OTHER EXCEPT. 
NO OTHER BUT. 

J. HESE expreffions are frequently made ufe of, where 
they do not make the fcnfe intended. 

If I alk a friend what vifits he has received to-day, and 
he would fignify that Mr. A is the only perfon that has 
vilired him, he may fay "No perfon hcfides Mr. A has vi- 
fited mc^ or no other perfon than Mr. A has vifitcd me. But 
to fay 710 other perfon hefides Mr. A has vifted wr, would 
l>e wrong, becaufe it would feem as if fomebody elfe had 
been mentioned before the mention of Mr. A. 

Where the words no other have a reference, this expref- 
lion may be right. 

If I fay Mr. A and Mr. B- have called on me to-day : 
lut no other perfon has come into my room^ hefides my tayfor^ 
(or excepting my taylor) herein there is nothing improper. 
The words no other have here a meaning ; whereas in the 
former inftance they have none. They fignify no other 
f erf on than Mr. A and Mr, B. 

In poetry, the fort of expreffion here condemned feems 
fometimes to give a force which would otherwifc be want- 
ing. When that is the cafe, it may be allowed. 

LXXVI. WONDERED. 

Instead of Thofc things were much wondered at. — That 
circumflance was much wondered ^^— many writers would 
fay thofe things tvere much 'wonder cd-^^t hat circumftance 
was much wow^frtf/^— omitting the at. This is not Eng- 
liih I for we do not fay to womkra things but to wonder at 
a thing. I am 
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I am not fure that, where the circumftance which raifes 
the wonder is mentioned after the word ivoftdtrcJ^ and 
that word is preceded by the unrelative pronoun //, the at 
may not either be ufed or omitted* For infhmce, It ^.vas 
HVOTi^ered that he Jbould marry fo late in Vft\ — // -ii'/w ot'^//- 
deredat that he Jbould marry fo late in life. At leafl, there 
are many writers who omit it; which, I believe, how- 
ever, I (hould myfelf not venture to do* 

LXXVIL RELATIVE. 

X HIS word is often ufed adverbially by incorre^l writers^ 
He 'was interrogated relative to that circumjlance, — l^Fe 
dlfcourfed a great nsihile relative to i\:hat you have juji men- 
tioned. 

This is not good Engli(h. The proper expreflions arc 
relatively to^ and in relation to, — He ivas interrogated re- 
latively to (or in relation to) that circumflanee, — We dlf- 
courfed a ^eat 'tx)hile relatively to (or in relation to) nxjhat 
you havtjuft mentioned. 

Relative to is to be ufed only where there is a fubfbin- 
tive, with which relative^ an adje<Stive, agrees. For in- 
fhmce, the hint he gave me <waj relative to that affair* 
Here relative is an adje6tive agreeing with the fubftan- 
tive hint; and /« is a prepoiition to the fubfbntive affair. 

LXXVin. 

C/UR tranflators from the French tongue, where they 
meet with the words Huit jours — quinze jours^^-oxc apt to 
render them literally eight day s-^f(f teen days. 

The French fav eight days and fifteen days, where an 
Engliihman would fay a week — a fortnight; for they bring 
both the firft and the laftday into the account. Huit Jours 
^^uinze jours — ought therefore to be tranflated a ivcek 
— a fortnight. To ufe a French expreflion in writing 
Engliih is wrong. 

I have often wondered that the ingenious author of the 
Rambler (who without doubt is well verfed in the French 
tongue, and who has a remarkable fluency and copioufnefs 
of expreflion in the Englifh) (hould tell us that fome 
French writer aflerts there are few people, who know how 
Da to 
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to take a walk. I know not what French writer this is ; 
but his words, in all probability, are either /rw iegensfm" 
Kfcut fe promener^ or peu de gtns favent fmrt une fr§mefuuU* 
The words fe promener^ though they fignify what an 
Englifhman calls taking a walk^ have a much more ex- 
tcnuve fignification than this £ngli(h expreffion. They 
mean likewife to go out upon a little party ofpkafurey whe- 
ther on foot, on horfeback, or in a carriage. Sometimes 
they figrlify to go lelfurely. Nous reviendrom en nous pro* 
ftienant fays Lewis XIV. in a billet to Madame Mamte- 
non ; as much as to fay We nvill come back without hurry"' 
ingy and will travel only fuch a pace as will make our re* 
turning an amufemcnt to us. 

As to the French writer mentioned by the Rambler, I 
fhould imagine his meaning to be that few people are 
properly qualified to make thcmfelves agreeable in any 
littte jaunt of pleafurc ; which obfervation is very juft; 
there being not one in a great many, who has the com- 
pliablenefs of temper, the cheerfulnefs, and the talent of 
making amuling remarks upon any tlung that fidU under 
the notice of the company, which feem to be all nieceffiuy 
in fuch jaunts. 

LXXIX. 

A. COMMON fault in our writers is the making the pro- 
nouns that and which at the fame time nominative and 
accufative j as, for inftance, The veki/hn^ which I received 
yeficrday out of the country ^ and was aprefent from a friends 

There is abarbarifmin this crprcflion ; and it muft hurt 
every perfon that has any delicacy of apprehenfion. It is 
nccciTary to repeat the word which before w<w, and to 
fay ne venifon^ which I received ycjierday out of the coun* 
try J and wh:ch was a prefent from a friend. In which I 
received the which is in the accufative cafe. In which was 
a prefent it is in the nominative. 

This fault is frequent in Swift, whofe ftyle is far fronj 
being fo excellent as it is often afferted to be. In fome 
parts of his works it is exceedingly good ; but in many 
others it is flat, low, and (hamefully incorre6t 

I have 
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I have often wondered at grammarians' aflcrting (as 
they fometimes do) that nouns have no cafes in the mo- 
dern languages. The ivord casus, fay they, which fig- 
niiies a case, is derived from cadere, to fall. Coh^ 
fequenily nounsy that do not change^ their te?'minatiotij have 
no-cafes. But this is only faying that a noun, that never 
varies in its termination, never varies in its termination. 

According to this account, the Latin word nihil has no 
ca'es; and the words feJice and felic'\ which are both ufed 
in what we call the ablative cafe lingular of /r//>, are, in 
reality, of different cafes, as well as the worcfs honusy honaj 
honuniy which we fay are all in the nominative. 

I would aik thefe grammarians upon what account the 
Greeks and Romans made their nouns var\^ in their ter- 
mination. No doubt it was becaufe they felt that a noun 
raifed different ideas in their minds, according to the place 
it occupied. Being placed before a verb, and governing^ 
as we call it, that verl^, it appeared in a different light 
from that in which it appeared in what we call the accu- 
fative cafe, where it is, as we fay, governed by it. 

If this were their inducement (and I do not fee what 
other inducement they could have), it is not the termina- 
tion that makes the cafe, but it is the view, in which the 
word appears, that makes it: and difi'erent terminations 
were invented to exprefs, in fomc meafure, the different 
views in which nouns fhew themfeh es. I fay in fame mea- 
fure ; for it would have been endlefs to invent different 
terminations for all the different views, in which a noun 
is capable of prefenting itfelf to the ima^nation. > 

Now, coniidering the thing in this light, we mufl con- 
clude that nouns have as many cafes in one language as in 
another; that it is impofSble to fay how many cafes, or 
fituationsy or points ofvievj^ there really are ; and that the 
difference between the Greek and Latin on the one hand, 
and the modern languages on the other, is only this, viz. 
that in the former there is an endeavour to fhew \\ioie points 
ofvicvi by different terminations, and in the latter by the 
ufe of prepofitions. 

It did not occur to me, till fince the firft edition of thefe 

Remarks, that, agreeably with my notion of its not being 

the termination of the word that makes the cafe of a noun, 

but the point of view in which the word appears, the 

D 3 compilers 
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compilers of the Latin grammar, confidering rcrbs in the 
fame light, have made three different mcods [the fub- 
jun6tive, the optative, and the potential], in all which 
three the words arc ftill the fame. 

This reminds me, further, of a certain particularity in 
the French language. Participles mafculine a^ve admit 
an accufative cafe, or any other word, immediately after 
them; as, for inftance, Cct homme aimant cette femme 
romme ilfaifoit'—(that man loving that woman to the degret 
he did*)^—Cet officier croyant la oataiUc gagnie'-^(that of" 
ficcr fuppojing the hattk gained). But the feminine parti- 
ciple (according to French grammarians) does not. Cette 
femme aimante cet homme comme ellefaifoity to fignify that 
Kvoman loving that man to the degree Jbe didy would not be 
French. The mute f , the laft letter of the word aimante^ 
is fupprefled j and the univerfal way of fpe^ng is, cette 
femme aimant cet homme comme ellefaifoit. ** This word 
*** aimant^ would thefe grammarians fay, ** is4iere a ^e- 
** rund J and gerunds are undeclined, and end always with 
♦* the fame letter." 

Now thefe grammarians may affert as they pleafe that 
the word is a gerund. Its fenfe is abfolutely that of a' 
participle. The word is therefore a participle, let them call 
It what they will ; it being, as I have faid, the fenfe of 
the word, and not its termination^ that determines it to be 
this or that part of fpeecb. 

LXXX. THE REASON IS BECAUSE, &C« 

X HIS cxpreffion does not make fenfe* ' 

The re of on of my dcjiring to fee you ivas hecavfe I wanted 
to talk ivith you on fuch an affair, — The reafon of his go-r 
ing to live in the country is hecavfe he has had health. 

This expreflion, I fay again, is nonfenfe ; and it amazey 
me that our writers do not perceive it. But, in fhort, 
they do not ; and there are fcarcely any, even of our 
greateft authors, that avoid this way of fpeaking. 

Let us put hy reafon in the room of hccavjc^^^^By rea^ 
foHy to fignify becaufe^ is indeed a low expremon. How-* 
ever, it is Englifli. 

The reafon of my defiring to fee you washy reafon I 
nfjanted to talk ijoith you on fuch an affair^ — The recfon of 
hi% going to live in tU country is hy reafon he ba^hmd healths 

Can 
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Can any thing be more glaring than the nonfenfe of 
this exprelfion ? 

The proper ways of fpeaking arc, The reafon of my z^- 
firing to fee you ivas fhat I wanted tQ talk ivith you onfuch 
an affair.-^-^The reafon of my defring to fee you ivas my 
nvanting to talk "xith you onfuch an affair. — The reafon of 
his going to live in we country is that he has had health.-^ 
The reafon of his going to live in the country is his having 
had health 

The reafon is on account ^ is as bad as the reafon is 
iecaujc. 

LXXXL 

** JlIe was admirably formed for poetry ; and in the' 
*» yec* 167 1 he had a ^r opportunity of difplaying hi^ 
** talents in that way. It was on occanon of the prize of 
** poetry founded by the meffibers of the French academy ; 
•* the fubje6t of^whkh at ihts time was on the fupprefSng 
•* of duelling by Lewis XIV." Biographical Di^ionary^ 
To fay The fuhjcB of it ivas on the fufprefjing of duel- 
ling is talking as improperly as it would be to wy On the 
fupprejjing of duelling ivas the fuh'jcH »f it. The proper* 
expreffion would have been The fuhjcB of ivhich was the 
fupprefjing of duellings without the on^ 

LXXXII. 

•^ bupposE I were to fay that to erery art there was- a 
♦* fyflem of fuch various and well -approved principles.^ 
Harris^ the Auttyor of Hermes. 

** If all the objeftions to Newton's fyflem were anfwer* 
*• ed, if the fa6ts and calculations were over and over con- 
•« firmed, a difciple of Leibnitz would dill maintain that 
** there was no fufficient realbn for attraction as an eflential 
** property,ora6an attribute, of matter." LordBolinghrolc^ 

This is the common way of fpeaking; but, in my opi- 
nion, not the mofl rational one. 

That to every art there is a fyftem^ and that there is no* 
fi^ient reafon for attra^ion^ would be mu^h better ex-' 
preilions, as I fhould imagine, than to every art there was 
afyfiem^ and there was no fufficient reafon for attraSlion* 

It 
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It IS tnie the word wen in fufpofe I were to fay y and in 
if all the ohjeSlions were anfwered^ is in what wc call the 
preter-impeife6t tenfe of the fubjunftivc mood ; for which 
rcafon many ^^l fay the verb in the indicative mood, 
which follows, ought to be in the preter-imperfe£t like- 
wife. But, though this word be in that tenfe, yet, in re- 
gard to mfcnfcy it has nothing to do with the time paft; 
and therefore the following it with a verb in the preter- 
imr>erfe(5t in the indicative^ which does regard the time 
pair, is improper, notwithfbndiug its being the common 
way of fpeaking. 

If an atheifi would ivell confider the arguments in this 
hooky he ivould co7ife/s there was a God.—^If an atheifi 
would well confider the arguments in this hook^ he would 
confefs there is a God, 

Though moft people would make ufe of the former, the 
latter of thefe is the beil expreffion, the e^iilence of a 
GOD being fpoken of as a thmg permanent. 

Nay, even though the verb wt re preceded by a verb 
in the indicative mood, this way of fpeaking would ftill be 
the beft. For inflance, an atheifi ^ upon read':vg this book^ 
cofifefi there is a God^ is not only a more elegant, but a more 
proper, expreffion than an athefiy upon reading this Booky 
cnnfefi there was a God; becaufe we are Hot to iuppofe that 
this man imagined there was a God juft at that time only, 
but that he looked upon him as a permanent being, exiil- 
ing likewife in future. 

For a limilar reafon is would be a better word than was 
in the paiTages quoted above from Harris and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke. 

I will fubjoin another cafe. 

Suppofe I meet accidentally in London a man who rob- 
bed me lately upon the road. Which would be the moft 
proper expreffion for me to ufe, this was the many or this 
IS the many that rohbed mef Moft people, I imagine, 
would fay this was the man. But this is the man is the 
propereft expreffion : for, though the robbery, which is a 
paft tranfa6bon, ought to be mentioned in a jxjfl: tenfe, the 
identity of the man, who ftill continues the fame, is 
wiih more pn^rlety ipoken of in the prefent tenfe. 
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LXXXIII. 

** 1 WAS much delighted with a perfon, who hath a great 
** eflate in this kingdom, upon his complaints to me how 
•* grievoufly poor England fuffers by importations from Irc- 
** land : that we convey our wool to Francc,in fpitcof all the 
« harpies at the Cuitom-houfe : that Mr. Shuttleworth, 
** and others on the Chcihire coaft, are fuch fools to fell 
** us their bark at a good price, for tanning our own hides into 
** leather : with other enormities of the like kind.'' Swifi* 

*^ Thofe amoc^ them who were io unfortunate to have 
•* had their birth and education in this country." 

Lt the fame Dlfcourfe* 

To {2iy fuch fools to fell us their hark 2ivAfo unfortunate 
to have had their hirth^ ^c. though it be a way of freak- 
ing ufed by many people, and even by efteemed writers, 
is not talking llridtly good Englifh. He ought to have 
find f»chfo9ls AS to fell us their hark^ — So unfortunate Ai 
/# hanft bmd their birth and education in this country • 

The omiffion of the as ought to be left to poetry, where* 
an ungrammatical concifenefs often gives a fpiric, whkh 
more than compen&tes for the negle£t of grammar. 

LXXXIV. PAINS. 

SoMB writers ufe a verb fingular with the fubftantive^ 
pains^ where that fubftantive is employed figurarively. For 
example; He took great pains in that affair: hut his pains 
was ill rewarded, 

I think this has no grace, and that it would be much 
better to lay His pains were ill revjarded^ 

LXXXV. ANGUISHING. 

JMr. Molyneux, in one of his letters to Mr. Locke, ha» 
the following period. // « an anguifhitig thought to mi 
that you fhouldhe fuhjefi to the common frailties and fate of 
mankind. 

Anguijhit/g is perhaps a word of his own coining : for I 
do not remember to have feen it in any other wilter. But 
I think it very cxpreffive, and ftiould be plcafed to fee it 
iidopted, 

LXXXVL 
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LXXXVI. DARE. 

^UMBERsof people, though they ufe the s in the third 
perfon lingular of the prefent tenfc of the indicative mood 
of other verbs, omit it in that of the verb to dare^ and 
would fay he dare not do it^ inftead of he dares not. Many 
authors do the fame. The expreflion is indeed fo com- 
mon that it feems rather too bold to affirm it not to be 
Englilh. Yet I confefs I fee no grace in it ; and the nfuig 
it appears to me to give a peribn an air of ilUteratencfs. 

LXXXVIL 

Our Englifh writers very frequently, by the uTDng 
placing a word, either annihilate fenfe, or give a fenle 
oiifcrent from what they intend. 

*' The Celtiberi of Spain borrowed that name from 
** the Celtae & Ibcri, from whom they were jointly de* 
«* fcended," M0^U. 

The proper expreffion here would have been from 
whom jointly they were defcended. This would have fig- 
nified that the Celta and the Iheri were jointly the proge- 
nitors of the Celt iheri ; which is the author's meaning : 
whereas, placing the word jointly as he does, he gives the 
reader a confufed idea of a defcent common to the Celti' 
heri and to fome other people. 

LXXXVIII. our'n, your'k, his'k. 

1 N FINITE numbers of the low people in the country (and 
not a few in London) inftead of hls^ her^s^ our*Sy yours^ 
their* s^ fay ^/jV/, her'^n^ our*n^ your^n^ their^n, 

I had not taken notice of this, but that even perfons of 
education are often guilty of the fame. I would advife 
them likewife, in imitation of many of thofe low people, 
to fay houfen inftead of houfes* 

LXXXIX. Jhe AHive and the PaJpnM improperly intra* 
duced together, 

1 HE effeHs ofit^ fays an author, fpeaking of perfpe6lire, 
are not Utter explained by Leonard da P'inci than Plat^ 

bai 
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has done in hh Zlialogue of the Sophift, This does not 
make fenfe. The author might have faid The effcHs of it 
are not better explained by Leonard da yinci than Flato has 
explained them in his Dialogue of the Sophijiy or than the^ 
are explained by Plato in his Dialogue of the SophiJl.\ 

There are perhaps many people, who would feel the im- 
propriety of his expreffion, without immediately perceiving 
to what it is owing. 

The abfurdity lies here. Plato has done is a6Hve. 77?e 
effcBs of it are not better explained is paflive. When he 
fays Plato has done^ he means has explained it. This has 
explained is a6tive. The are explained above is (as I have 
juft now faid) paflive. Now he ufes the two explain ds as 
words of the fame fignification ; which, one bemg paflive, 
and the other aftive, they cannot be. And this it is that 
makes his expreflion nonfenfe. 

It is a mortification to me to have obferved that this 
fort of barbarifm is not unfrequent in even good Englifli 
writers, while the very word of the French arc hardly 
ever guilty of it. 

Here follow two quotations, in each of which there is a 
fault of the fame kind with that mentioned above. 

" Yonder comes the man we are fpeaking of, your 
** friend Theodorus. I fliould be glad to be mtroduced 
*' to him. — That, faid Agoretes, I undertake very frankly 
*' to do." Fordyce^s Art of Preaching, 

" All that can now be decently urged is the reafon of 
*' the thing: and this I fhall do, more for the fake of that 
*' truly venei*able body than my own." 

Dr. Warhurton^i Preface to Shakefpeare. 

What is it that Agoretes undertakes to do ? The mean- 
ing (as we may guels) is that he will introduce the other 
to Theodorus. But it is not properly eiprefled ; the words 
to doy which are adHve, referring to the words to be intra- 
ducedy which are pafllive. This certainly does not make 
fenfe. 

The fame ob^edtion lies to the paflage from Dr. War- 
burton. 

XC. The Words both and o^ improperly ufed togothcr. 

X HEY are under the fame predicament^ fays an author. 
They are alike men both as to affe^ion or weaknefs. 

This 
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This does not make (enfe. Or would have been pnv 
per after the adverb either : i)Ut the adverb both required 
an and to follow it. For inftance^ They are alike men el' 
thcr as to affeBian or 'vceakne/s.^^They are alike men^ bctb 
as to offeBion and ivcaknefs^ 

XCI. 

owiFT, where he enumerates the caufes of a country's 
flourifhtng', writes in the following manner. 

" The firft caufe of a kingdom's thriving is the fruit- 
** fulnefs of the foil, &c. — The fecond is the indufby of 
*' the people in working up, &c. — The fiath is by being 
** governed only by laws made with their own confent. — 
*' The feventh is by improvement of land. — The tenth 
** is by difpofing of all offices of honour, profit, or trull, 
*' only to the natives." 

Ofic of the caufes is the doing thus^ or thus^ is a very 
proper expreflion. But to fay One of the caufes is by do* 
i?ig thus^ or thus^ or (which is the fame thing), by doing 
thus^ or thus^ is one of the caufes^ is not talking fenfe. 

He ought to have faid The fixth is the being governed 
4fnly by laivs made 'ivith their o^.v/i cenfent* The feventh is 
the improvement of land. The tenth is the difpofing of all 
offices of honour^ p^f^fi^-i or trufl^ only to the natives. 

This abfurd mode of expreffionis very common with our 
Englifh writers. Here follows another inftancc of it, that 
I have juft met with. 

" To this overture the count made no other anfwer 
•' than by alow bow." 

Tranflatitn ofKeyfler^s Travels. 

This is wrong. The tranllator might have faid either, 
To this overture the count made anfiver no otherwife than 
by a lo%\) bow — or, (omitting ^he word by) to this overture 
the count made no other anfv:cr thaii a lozv bo^i\ 

He made anfjccr by a lo^v bov) is fenfe. — A loziJ bow 
if the anfwer he madsy is^likewife fenfe. 

But to fiiy by a lo'-jj bovj was the anfwer he made^ or hi 
7nade no other anfwer than by a lovj_ botv, making thus the 
word by a part of the nominative or accufative cafe, is 
talking nonfenfe, 

' XCII. 
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XCIL TtAJO Nominatives vjith a Verb Jingularm 

' •< W HEN you are acting towards them in confequcncc 
** of what your juftice and honour requires/* 

Tranjlation of Cicero* s Letters^ by Melmothm 

A verb lingular with two nominative cafes fingular may 
perhaps be allowed, where thofe nominatives have the 
fame, or very nearly the fame, fignification : but not elfe. 
This is therefore bad Engliih; and the proper expreilion 
would have been in confequcnce of what your jufiice and 
honour require* 

The fame tranilation has the following period. 

** 'Tis true, into whatever part of the world he might 
** be caft, he muft ftill retain the fame bitter fenfibility 
*' of that ruin, in which both himfelf and kis coimtry is 
** involved." 

There is here no pretence for the ufe of a verb fingu- 
lar; and the tranflator ought to have written in vjhich 
both himfelf and his country are involved. 

This afFe6btion of deviating from the rules of grammar 
merely for the fake of deviating from them, and where a 
freedom of expreflion does not require it, is very wrong. 
Why was grammar invented, but that, for want of it^ 
men were unable to convey their thoughts to each other 
in a clear and diftinft manner ? This was undoubtedly the 
reafon. And fo far are we from being overburdened with 
rules of grammar, that, on the contrary, we are often un- 
intelligible for want of a greater number of them. If we 
neglefi thofe we have already, we ftiall come, in time, to 
underftand one another no better than our anceflors did 
before tfle language was brought into any formt 

XCIII. ANTECEDENT. ' 

vV Ehave feveral writers, who employ this word ungram- 
matically. 

" This is evident from a letter to Atticus, written about 

*' four years antecedent to the fad, of which I am fpeak- 

•' ing." Notes on Cicero* s Letters, 

Though thefe four years were antecedent to the fa£l, 

the expreflion o£ written about four jears antecedent to the 

E fa,^ 
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fa^ U not proper : for antecedent^ when thus joined with 
nvritteny is ufcd adverbially. But antecedent is not an adverb. 

IVritten antecedently to the faB by about four years "WoM, 
have been good Engllfh : and, if the tranflator had dif- 
liked the adverb, another turn might have been given to 
the period, and the word ivritten might either have been 
placed immediately after letter^ or have been omitted. For 
example, This is evident from a letter ixjritten to Atticus^ 
about four years antecedent to the faSl^ of'vohich lamf^ak- 
ing^'^^This is evident from a letter to Atticusj about four 
years antecedent to the faB j of which I am fpeaking. 

Here antecedent agrees with the fubftantivc htter^ which 
it cannot do, when joined, as above, with the word written: 
and, if you fuppofe it to agree with^^^iri, the words con- 
vey no idea of any particular point of time. Prior would 
have been, however, a better word tjian antecedent j as an 
adjedtive to letter. 

XCIV. YOU and THOU employed together^ 

<* ohould fortune continue to perfecute me, will you*, 
** thou dear, unhappy woman, will you fondly throw away, 
** in gaining friends to a delperate caufe, the laft fcanty 
** remains of your defpcrate fortunes ?'* Cicero^ s Letters. 
The vSingyou and thou in the fame period (and more 
cfpecially fo very near together) is an unnatural way of 
writing. And yet we have many authors guilty of it. 
Pope is not a little faulty in this particular* 

XCV, EVERY ONE made fluraU 

** 1 SHALL very zcaloufly perfevere in my applications 
** not only to Caefar, but to all thofe who are moft in his 
** favour, every one of whom I have experienced to be 
** much my friends." Ibid* 

Though eiKry one be a noun of number, it has no g^ce 
ufed as a plural ; and the tranflator ought to have f^ 
JEvcry one of whom I have experienced to be much my 
friend. 

The tranflator iays, in another part of the fame letter, 
They are every one of them my friends. Here the fubftan- 
live is rightly put in the pluia' number; and it would have 
been improper to fay they arc every one of them my friend. 
But it is to be confiderea thut in this place the words, ti^ 

friends 
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friends belbng to the words they are ; which makes the 
exprefiion of they are mv friends. As to the words w#rjr 
9ne ofthtm^ they (land by themfelves, and ought to be in-, 
eluded between two commas. They arc brought in (as 
jone may fay) by way of explication. When, therefore, 
a man fays they arc^ every one of thenty my friends^ it is as 
though he faid they are my friends, Iffeak not offome of 
them only^i hut of all* 

XCVL 

" liixcEPTiNG Orpheus, there is none of them that have 
** any great claim to this favour." Ibid* 

The verb lingular is and the verb plural have^ intro- 
duced thus together, make a confufion. The tranflator 
ought to have faid either there are none of them that hanfe 
any great claim y or there is no oiuofthem that has an^ gnat 
claim* 

XCVII. MUCH LESS. 

This cxpreffion is often ufed where it is not proper. 

** Tell me whether I can, with a good grace, alk him to 
•* allow me cvth the leaft time for the payment of this 
•* money ; much lefs above a year." Ihidm 

Mvch lefs aho*ve a year does not here make (enie. M&re 
ejpecially above a year would have been the proper ex* 
predion. 

Had the writer put a full ftop at the word money ^ and 
ceafed there to propofe a queuion, and had afterwards 
fpoken pofitively, much lefs might have been ufed. For 
example. Tell me ^whether I can^ with a good grace ^ a/k 
him to allow me even the leqft time for the payment of this 
money* Much lefs can I afk of him above a year* 

The reader will obfenre that there is no note of in- 
terrogation at ^^<yr; and that the woxds are therefore an 
affirmation, and not a quefHon. 

XCVIII. 

«* He acquitted himfelf fo much to my fatisfadion that 

** I had reaibn to think I received, inflead of beibwed, a 

*^ &vour|When I nominated him to that employment." Ibid. 

E 2 The 
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The tranflator, I conceive, wrote hefityvceJ^ as judging 
that the word ought to be in the fame mood and tcnfe with 
T€cei*ved^ to which it ftands in oppofition. But I believe 
cveiy (Hfcem'ng perfon, who takes the leaft time to confi- 
der, will find that this word cannot properly be made ufe 
of with injlead^ and that ittftead of hcJiovjedhxsd\y makes 
fcnfe. 

With Inftcady left(nving is the proper word. On the 
other hand, if we fay heftoived^ the word ought to be ac- 
companied by the adverb not. As, for example, He ac- 
quitted himfclffo much to my fatisfaSiion that I had reafon 
to think I received^ inftead of hcfo^vingy a favour^ ix)hen I 
nominated him to that employment* — He acquitted himfelffo 
much to my fatisfaBion that I had reafon to think I re- 
ceived^ and not that Ilejiovjcd^ a favour^ ^\jhen I nominated 
him to that employment. 

This miftake of the tranflator reminds me of a certain 
impropriety very common among us both in fpeaking and 
writing. Many people (I believe, indeed, the gp-eateil: 
part) would exprefs themfelves in this maxmtx.^^He has 
not i\)ork^d this afternoon* He has done nothing but played. 

This is wrong. The proper expreifion is He has done 
nothing hut play* This word play is here in the infinitive 
mood ; and it is as though we faid to play is the only thing 
that he has done ; which makes fenfe ; whereas /i^V is the 
enly thing that he has done is nonfenfe. 

All infinitive mood may fupply the place of a noun fub- 
ftantive : but a verb in another mood cannot, 

XCIX. DIFFERENT THAN. 

** 1 FOUND your affairs had been managed in a different 
*' manner than what I advifed." Jhid, 

A different manner than is not Englifh. We fay dffe- 
rent tOy and different from \ to the laft of which exprefEons 
I have in another place given the preference, as making 
the beft fenfe. 

C. Omljjion of a Prepojition* 

** riis compfiance can by no means be confideired in the 
** favourable light which he here reprefents it," Ibid* 

This 
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This 18 a very bad, though a very common, way of wri- 
ting. The tranilator ought to have repeated the prepofi- 
tion 7«, (for the imaginatioii of the reader cannot fupply 
it without pain) and to have faid His compliance can iy n0 
means he eonJUertd in the fanfurtAk light j in wind b§ 
here refrefents it. 

CI. 

*< 1 NEVER expe6^ to reap any advantage from my la« 
•* hours of this kmd.'* hid. 

Cicero (peaking here of what he at the time of his wri- 
ting (uppcHed would be the confequence of thofe labours, 
the proper expreffion would have been I do not exfeHever 
to reap any advantage from my labours of this kindj or I 
have no expe^ation of ever reaping ary advantage from my 
. labours of this kind. 

There is a difference between the never expeBing to re-' 
ceive and the not expeSiing ever td receive. 

If I fay / often do that man kindnejfes.; hut I never ex-* 
peH him to make any return^ the meaning is that I, at 
ihe time of my doing thofe kindnelTes, have no expe6bi* 
tion that the man will, at any future time, make a re- 
turn. 

But, if I fay I of ten do that man kindneipes\ hut I do,noi 
£xpc^ him ever to make a return^ the meaning may be that 
I, at the time of my fpeaking, have no expecSbtion that 
4he man will ever make a return. 

CIL 

«* 1 wonder that fuch a valiant hero as you fliould trifle 
** away your time in making war upon women." 

EJfay on the Wiritinp and Genius ef Pope. 
This is wrongly exprcffed. It is the fubftantive hcro^ 
«ot the fubftantive you^ which ought tp determine the 
perfon of the pronoun, that ferves as an adjedive to time* 
The writer (hould therefore have faid 1 wonder that fuch a 
n/altant hero asyeujhonld trifle away his time in making war 
upon Hmmcn. 



CIIL 
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cm. 

'^ riE is the author of two works of a very different cha^ 
«* raaer." 

This, which I think I took ^m the Biographical Didio- 
nary, would be a proper expreffion, had the writer been juft 
mentioning fome other work, and had thefe two works, 
now fpoken of, been of the fame charafter one with an- 
other, becaufe two ivorh cf a different charaHer would 
then fignify t^joo ^orks of a charaBer different from the 
charaSler of the work already mentioned. 

But this is notkthe cafe. He has not been fpeaking of 
any other work : and his meaning is that thefe two are very 
different from each other. He ought therefore either to have 
laid of very different charaHers (which would have expreffed 
his meaning), or to have ufed the lingular number without 
the ar, and have faid of very different charaHer ; which 
would have had the fame fignification. Of thefe two ex- 
preffions the laft is the raofl elegant. 

I well know that the expreffion a different (or a very 
different) is often employed in the manner which I here 
condemn ; and I am not fure that any even of our bell 
writers take care to avoid it. But, whatever authority it 
may plead, it is not a clear expreffion ; and, therefore, I 
can never think it right. 

CIV. 

W E have a certain flrange barbarifm in our tongue, 
which in all probability will never be banilhed. 

The s with an apoftrophe, which occurs fo frequently 
at the end of fubftantives, is a contradion of his, -loftead 
of faying The houfe ofthatman^ the horfe of that man^ &c. 
we lay, that man s houfe y that mans horfe \ which expref- 
£ons are contnu^ons of that man his houfe^ that man his 
horfe. 

One would imagine then that, in fpeaking of what be- 
longs to a woman, we Ihould ufe the word her \ and, in 
fpeaking of what belongs to feveral perfons, the word 
their. And yet the j, the contradion of his^ is ufed even 
in thefe cafes ; and, inftead of nat ^voman her efate^ thofe 
men their prober ties ^ we fay that woman^ reflate y thofe metis 

prober ties I 
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ftopertiei ; which arc contractions of That ^jooman her eflate^ 
tbofe men his properties. This is certainly, as I have f-cud, 
a llrange barbarifm. 

It is neceffary to obferve that, to* mark the eliiion after 
a plural number, where, for the avoiding the difagree- 
able repetition of the found of the letter j, not the hi 
only, but the whole word his is cut oiF, the apoftropkc 
ought to be put not between the two laft letters of thiaf 
plural number, but at the end of it. 

For inftance, The EngVJlo kings* palaces ; which figni- 
fies the palaces of the Rnglijh kings. Here the apoftrophe 
is put where the whole word his is omitted ; for the ex- 
preffion at full length would be the Englijh kings his 
palaces* 

This is what few people obferve. Ninety-nine in a 
hundred would write the the Englijh ki?ig*s palaces. But 
this expreffion would not give their meaning: for the- 
Englijh king^s palaces does not fi^nify the palaces of ^je 
Englijlj kings : it figniiies the palaces of* the Englijh kifig. 

This obfervation has nothing to do with plurals that do 
»ot end with the letter j, as mcn^ ^^\jomen^ ^tv 

cv. 

'^ X HE feeming importance given to every part of fe- 
** male drcfs, each of which is committed to the care and 
*' protection of a different Sylph, with all the folemnity, 
*' &c." EJJay on tlje Writings and Genius of Pope, 

The word each does not make fenfe where it refers only 
to one noun lingular. Now it refers here only to every 
fart\ and every part is fingular. 

Neither can I think difcrent a proper word in this 
place ; and that for the fame reafon which I have given in 
the laft obfervation but one. If I fay a different Sylph ^ 
wheii no other Sylph either is or has been mentioned, I 
cannot fee that the word different has any meaning. 

A word implying feparate^ dJlinBy particular^ would 
have been more proper ; and the author might have writ- 
ten in the following manner : — The feeming importance 
given to all the parts of female drcfs^ each of^hkh is com^ 
mittcdto the care and proteHlon of a ft par ate (or of a far ^ 
tlcular^ or of^t/everal) Sylph ^ wth all thejolcmnity^ i^c^ 

The 
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The yroxifeparatfy which may here^ppear a little ffiff*, 
would no longer appear fo, if it once began to be ufed in 
the places where I have fiud I think the word different 
improper : and I (hould imagine the fenfe of it muft be 
owned to be juft. 

CVI. 

^' X HE wounds inflided aiefuitable to the nature of each 
** different inilrument faid to inflid them," Ikid, 

The words each and different f juft now difapproved of, 
>s being feverally improperly employed, are here brought 
in togedier in fucb a manner as makes iomething of a 
confufion of fenfe. Either of them might have been intro- 
duced iingly : but different mufl have been made a plural, 
and each mufl have referred to wounds j and not have been 
made an adje6tive to injirument : as, for inftance, Thi 
nvounds infliHed are fuitable to the nature of the different in* 
Jtruntentsfaidto inJiiSl them, — The 'wounds i^fliHcd are fuit^ 
abU^ each to tJjc nature of the particular injirument faid /# 
* infliH it. 

It is to me unaccountable that writers fhould make this 
word each of the plural number, where it refers to finglc 
obje6ts. One would imagine that even the fmallell de- 
gree of underftanding fhould inform them it is fingular. 
In making it plural, they make it fynonymous either with 
hoth^ or with the plural oiall: whereas it lignifies every 
cnc^Jingly confdered, 

" Each of thefe experiments," fays a book that lid 
before me, ** have fomething peculiar to them." 

" Thirteen of thefe unfortunate rivals," favs the tran-' 
flator of Cicero's Letters, ** entered the liii; and each 
** of them in their turn paid the forfeiture of their lives." 

Thefe writers ought to have faid. Each of thefe experi" 
mints has fomethifig peculiar to it, — Thirteen of thefe unfor* 
tunate rivals entered the lift ; and each of them in bis turn 
paid the forfeiture of his life* 

CVIL IT IS EQJTALLY THE SAME. 

X HIS expreffion, fo frequently in the mouths of the lower 
people, who mean by it // is the fame^ or it is all one^ 
would not be worth raentionbg, tf it did not fometimes 
dcape their betters. As 
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As it is ufed, it is nonfcnfe : for the word equally ought 
to refer to fomethiAg ; whereas, 'as thefe people ufe it, it 
is made to refer to nothing. 

CVIIL 

X HE word both,, of the improper ufe of which I have al- 
ready fpoken, is frequently brought in with equal or 
equally in an abfurd manner. For inftance, Thofe nvo men. 
are loth equal in capacity, — Thofe t<vjo men are both equally 
ambitious* 

A and B are equal in capacity is fenfe. This means 
that they are equal to each other. 

A and B are both equal in \apacity to C is likewife 
fenfe. It fignifies that A is equal to C, and that B is 
likewife equal to C, in capacity. 

But, if I fay fimply that A and B are both equal in 
capacity, I talk nonfenfe : for thefe words fignify only . 
that A is equal in capacity, and that B is likewife equal 
in capacity, without implying to whom. So that the 
word equal has nothing to which it refers. 

We have numbers of authors (and fome of them very 
good ones) who do not attend to this. 

CIX. 

** It is generally allowed that the author of the Difcourfe 
•' of Free-thinking, and of the Grounds and Reafons of 
*' the Chrifiian Religion was one and the fame." 

Preface to the Divine Legation* 

I think this ill exprcfTed. When the writer fays The 
author of the Difcourfe of Free-thinkings and of the Grounds 
and Reafons of the Chrifiian Religion^ the very words 
feem to luppofe thefe two works to be produced by one 
man. And what wonder is it that this one man (hould be 
one and the fame ? 

The word author ought to have been repeated, and the 
verb (hould have been in the plural number. For in- 
llance, // is generally alkvoed that the author of the Dif" 
ccurfe of Frec^thinkings and the author of the Grounds and 
Reafons of the Chrifiian Religion *ivere one and the fame. 

Faults of this fort are very common in Englifh writers^ 
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ex. 

Notwithstanding (as ha» been already obfcired) 
there is not a more common fault in fpeaking than the 
uiing the verb to lay inftead of io lie^ while we fcarcely 
ever hear the word lie wheire lay would be proper ; there 
arc fome few writers, who are g^lty of faying have la'm^ 
(which is a preter-perfe£l of to lie) where they ought to 
fay have laid^ a preter-perfe6l of to lay. 

Among others, Bluet has this expreffion in his venr 
fenfible (though little known) anfwer to Mandeville a 
Fable of the Bees. — ♦« The reftraints," fays he, " that edu- 
** cation, cuftom and decency have lain them under," &c» 
—and, in another place, ** after they have lain afide all 
•* pretences to it." This is not eood Englifh. He ought 
to have ufed the word laid^ and not lain \ for lain is the 
participle of /?>• We do not fay to lie people under re* 
Jiraints^ or to lie ajide pretences ; but to lay people under rt^ 
Jlraints^ and to lay aJide pretences^ 

CXL EN PASSANT. 

Instead oi en pajfantj my Lord Shaftefbury makes ufe 
of the Englifh words, in pajpng. Herein I think he is 
right. The expreffion of in pajjtng^ or in paJjUng along^ is 
perfe^tiy intelligible, and very eafy. We have, there* 
fore, no need of the French words. 

It would indeed be well if foreign words could be en<^ 
tlrely banifhed. The ufe of them has fomething in it un- 
natural, and gives the language, into which they are drag- 
ged, an air of poverty. Where we want a word in our 
own tongue, to exprefs any particular idea, we ought either 
to take a foreign word, and give it an Englifh form, and 
an Englifh pronunciation, (as we have already done in 
many inftances) or to mvent a word ourfclves, 

cxn. 

X HE adverbs neither and nor are not to be ufed with the 
adverb not^ and the adjedtive no. 

I have received no letter^ neither from him^ nor from 
his hr other. — I have not beard any news^neither of him^nor 
of his hrotber. 

TWt 
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This is wrong. The proper way of fpeaking is, Iba*ue 
received no letter^ eitfxrfrom him^ or from his brother. ^^ 
I banye not heard any nenvs^ either of him^ or of his hrother^ 

This is, as I have faid, the corre6t way of fpeaking. 
But we ought not to refolve never to deviate from it. In 
very animated fpeeches, where a man were delivering him- 
ielt with vehemence and heat, neither and nor^ as having 
a more forcible found than cither and or^ might perhaps 
be ufed not with an ill grace. 

CXIIL ON. OF. 

A HE latter of thefe words is frequently ufed where I 
Should imagine the former to be preferable. On afuddcn^ 
and to fend on an errand^ appear to me much better than 
of a fudden^ and to fend of an errand* 

I (hould likewifc think // happened on fuch a day much 
more proper than it happened of fuch a day. 

We commonly fay To fall foul of (and not to fall foul 
4m) a perfon. Yet we have fome writers, who fay to fall 
foul on: and it feems to make better fenfe thiin to fall foul 
i>f It were therefore to be wiflied it were brought into ufd. 

CXIV. 

<' Jlxis health beginning to decline," fays the new Bio- 
graphical Di6Honary, " he was no longer able to go 
" through bufincfs with that vigour and zeal as he wifhed." 

That <vig(rur and %eal as he wijbed is not Englifh : for 
as is not to be ufed in this manner with the pronoun that^ 
it may be ufed'wiih/«f^, or with y2? much^ or fo great. 

For inftance. He ivas no longer ahle to go thrcugh hufi^ 
fiefs ivith fftch vigour and %eal as he zKjlJhed — vjith fo much 
vigour and zeal as he vjijhed — withfo great a vigour and 
zeal as he ixjijbed. 

The vigour and xeal as he ivijhed would likewife be bad 
Englifh. 

The fame performance, fpeaking of one Konig, fayi 
^ He was extremely deaf fome years before he died.'* 

If 
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If he became deaf feveral years before he died, and his 
deafncfs continued dunng thofe feveral years, (as fecms to 
have been the cafe) it would have been better to (ay He 
*ivas deaf for fame years before he died. The word for 
would have made it clear that his deafnefs continued ; 
whereas we may fay that a man was deaf (bme years be- 
fore he died, if he became fo feveral years before his death, 
and, after fome time, recovered his hearing. 

Thole feeming minuties are by no means to be defpifed, 
fince they Contribute to the intelligiblenefs of language. 

CXVI. SORTS. 

\JL HIS plural is often improperly ufed, not only in com- 
jnon difcourfe, but by many of our writers, infleadof the 

lingular, fort. 

If I fee a large number of fwords packed up for ex- 
portation, it would be wrong in me to lay Tfjere ^Ul he a 
I'onjtder^ble profit report thefe f'^ords \ for thefe forts of goods 
fell ivell 'w/jiere they are going : for, though thefe fwords 
are fo many different objects, they make but one fort of 
^oods. I ought therefore to fay t/jis fori of goods feUs^ 
and not thefe forts of goods felL 

CXVII. 

VV E have inftances in our tongue of verbs in the third 
perfon without a nominative cafe. 

though he commends her upon the 'whole^ he cenfures her 
Jo far as regards her conduH in that particular affair^ 

This is certainly good Engliih, notwithftanding the 
word regards have no nominative. 

But thefe verbs without a nominative ought, as I ap- 
prehend, to be always in the lingular number. 

" The preface," %s the Monthly Reviewer, " con- 
^< tarns fome general obfer\'ations on military matters, fo 
** far as concern a militia." 

I cannot allow this to be Englifh. He certainly ought 
to have faid fo far as concerns a militia : for neither the 
plural fubftantive ohfervations^ nor the plural fubllantive 
matters has any thing to do in determining the number 
of this verb. 

CXVIII, 
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CXVIIL 

1 HERE are numberlcfs inftanccs, even in writers not def- 
picable in point of fenfe, of the grofs violation 9f gram- 
mar of joining participles with verbs by the copulative 
<tnd* For example ; He began notv to live in a different 
manner ; the ejiate^ that isyas fallen to him^ J^tiifig him at 
his eafe^ and made him very happy. 

Here the word and joins the participle fettitig and the 
verb made* 

CXIX. 

*' In him," fays fome author, "were happily blendei 
♦* true dignity with foftnefs of manners." 

This way of fpeaJdng, where a noun lingular is made a 
nominative to a verb plural, when fuch noun is followed 
by one or more nouns preceded by the prepofition with^ 
is very common both in Englifh and in French ; and it 
mufl oe owned that, in many places, it appears eafy and 
natural. But, in many othei*s,there is an uncouthnefs in 
it, the violation of grammar being too palpable ; and it 
requires (bme deKcacy of ear, to judge where it is allow- 
able, and where not. In the inftance here brought, £ 
think it fomewhat ofFenfive ; and I would rather have (aid 
In him ivas happily blended true dignity ivith foftnefs of 
manners ; or, in him true dignity *was happily blended ^th 
foftnefs of mariners ; or, in him were happily blended true 
dignity and foftnefs of manner 5% 

cxx. 

** X HEY are fo far from promoting real trade that the 
*' fupport of themfelves and families are a dead weight on 
** its profits.** Monthly Reviewer. 

I have already fpoken of the employing a verb plural 
with a nominative cafe fingular, on account of the inter- 
vening of a genitive cafe plural between the two words, 
and have condemned the pra6tice, it giving the lentence 
a very unnatural found. Thefe writers are here guilty of 
it, in faying the fupport are a dead ■v:e''ght. 

But there is another fault in thefe Inies. — Oftlemfelves 

mndfamilitSy for 4f themfelves and their families^ is very bad 

F exprewoii| 
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cxpreflion, though very common. It is mere fhopkeepers* 
cant. (Harris and forty Clarke and forty Brtrjon and fort) 
and will always found contemptible in the ears of perfons 
of any tafte. 

CXXI SCARCELY. 

•* Is there a man fcarcely to be foundof a temper fo truly 
** mortified as to acquiefce in the loweil and fhorteft ne- 
** ceiTaries of life ?" Harris, 

This is a French expreffion ; but not an Englifh one, 
thou^^h ufed by many of our writers. At leaft it is not an 
Engliih expreffion in the fenfe, which it is here intended 
to convey. In another fenfe it is properly ufed in 
Englifh. 

The author, as the tenor of his difcourfe (hews, is of 
opinion that a man fo thoroughly monified can fcarcely 
be found. But, whatever a Frenchman might do, an 
Englilhman would not ufc fuch an interrogatory, to ex- 
prefs this opinion. He would fay either Is it eafy to find f 
or is it not njery difficult f or is it not almofi impnjjible to find 
fuch a man ? Thefe are, I fay, the interrogatories an En- 
gl ifhman would ufe, to fignify that he fuppofes fuch a man 
can hardly be found. 

On the other hand, if he were of a contnuy opinion, 
and thought it not a very difficult matter to find fuch a 
man, he would, upon hearing another talk of the gf-eat 
difficulty of it, naturally fay, is there then fcarcely to he 
found a manfo mortified? which would imply that, for his 
part, he did not think it fo very difficult to find one. 

I have faid that the author's expreffion is Frenchin the 
fenfe in which he intends it, but not Engliffi. » 

A Frenchman, for infbnce, would fay Peut on h peine 
troMver un tel homme ? (literally, can one fcarcely yOX hardly^ 
find fuch a man ?) to fignify that he really believed it al- 
moft impoffible to find fuch a man. But, if he meant to 
fignify that he fliould not have thought it fo very diffi-r 
cult, he would fay Ne peut on done qu^a peine trouver 
tin tcl homme f literally, cannot one then othemvife than 
hardly find fuch a n^an f And it is perhaps from an in- 
tended imitation of the French that Mr. Harris, and fome 
Other writers, employ the word fcarcely in an interroga- 
tory 
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tory in fuch a manner as iu//^ us gives a fenfc contrary 
to what they purpofe (hould be conveyed. 

CXXII. 

*' 1 HAVE fet down the names of feveral gentlemen, who 
** have been robbed in Dublin-flrects for thefe three 
*« years paft.'* S^vi/f. 

fFho have heen rohhed in Duhlln-ftreets within thefe three 
years pqft is the proper expreffion. H^:>o have been rohhed 
for thefe three years faji feems to imply that each of thofe 
gentlemen had been robbed during the whole three yeai-s# 

CXXIII. 

•* It is along time fince I have been entirely your votar}\" 

Devil upon Crutches* 

This is bad Englifh. Since is properly ufed in reckon- 
ing from a point of time ; but not to exprefs a duration of 
time. 

The tranflator might have faid // is a long time that / 
have been entirely your votary y or // is a long time fince I be« 
came entlrehf your votary. 

CXXIV. 

** JLet him know I (hall be over in the fpring, and that 
** by all means he fells the horfes." Sv^ift*s Letttrs. 

This being a direction how to a£l, and not an account! 
of what is done or doing, the word fells is here improper. 
This verb ihould have been in the fubjundive mood.— 
Let him knovj I fhall he over in thefpring^ and that hy all 
means he fell the horfes^ 

CXXV. 

** JMy brother Ormond fent me fome chocolate to-day. 

** J wilh you had (hare of it." Ihid. 

** I hope all will be ended by then." Ibid^ 

To havefbare of a things to lignify /<; have part of it ; 

and hy then^ to fignify hy that time; if they are not falfc. 

Englifh, are, at leaft, terribly low cxprcffions. 
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CXXVI. 

1 HE tranflator of Cicero's Letters fays in one of hit 
notes, fpeaking of two certain letters, *' This proves 
•* that the date of each muft have been nearly, if not ex- 
•* adtly, coincident.** 

Thefc words have no meaning : for they only imply, 
that the date of one of thefe letters was nearly coincident, 
and that the date of the other was nearly comddent like- 
wife ; without faying coincident with what. 

The proper expreirion would h^vt hten^ This proves 
that the dates of the two letters muft have been nearly^ if not 
txa^ly coijicident* 

CXXVII. 

^ £ frequently hear people (ay, in talking of an ador» 
nat is the hefi part he tlays^ where they mean that he 
performs no other part fo well. 

They Ihould fay nat is the part he plays left. 

That is the heft part he plays fignifies that that charac* 
ter is preferable to all the other charadiers in which he 
appears ; and is an encomium upon the author, withour 
at all regarding the performance of the player* 

CXXVIII. 

«< I WAS foon relieved by one of the fervants, who wnine 
** oflf the bird's neck.** GuUiver's^ Travels. 

This is a common, but a wrong, way of fpeaking. We 
ought to fay either to wring the neek^ or to wring of the 
head. 

To wring of the neck is not proper; inafmuch as, when 
the head is wrunff off, it brings but a part (and commonly 
zfmall part) of the neck along with it. 

CXXIX. 

**The bifhop of Clogher intends to call on you this 
•* morning; as will your humble fervant in my return 
<* from Chapel-Izaard.** jiddifon to Swift. 

Tour and my employed fo near together, in fpeaking of 
the fame perfon, make an unnatural expreflion. He might 
have faid, as will your bumble fervant in returning from 
Cbapil'Imard. CXXX. 
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CXXX. 

«« An attempt of this nature would be utterly imprafti- 
** cable.** Preface to Baker^s Reflexions on Learning. 

In the expreffion of the dejtgn is impraHicahlc^ there is 
no impropriety ; whether the word dcpgn fiffnifiy only i«- 
UntioHy or purpofe^ or whether it fignify wing intended^ 
or purpofed; for of either of them we may fay, that it can- 
not be reduced tOj or put intOy proHic^. 

But in the words, an attempt of this nature 'would he im^ 
^raHicable^ there feems to be an impropriety : for, how 
impradicable foever a thing, which we have thoughts 
of attempting, may be, the attemping it will be always 
poflible. 

And yet the expreffion, confidered as a figurative, is per- 
haps allowable. It is, however, fuch an one as I (hould 
fcruple to ufe. 

CXXXL 

"If any one, who thinks thus of me, will only fufpend 
*' his cenfure fo long till I draw my conclufion, &c." Ibid. 

Sufpcnd your cenfure f a long that I may draifj my concltt^ 
fion, -fufpend you}' cenfure fo long as to give me time to dra'VJ 
my conclufion. Thefe are Englifh, though fomething lan- 
guid ; and it might be better to fay, fufpend your cenfure 
till I drai\J (or //// / have drawn) my conclufion. 

So long thaty and fo long as^ are Englilh. — So long till 
is not Englifh, 

CXXXIL 

■•* J. HE author being fome diftance from the pre(s, &c." 

Prefixed to the errata of the fame ho oh 

This is not Englifh. The word dfiance^ where we in* 

tend to give an idea of flation, requires an «/, — ^whei e of 

motion a to — ^before it. 

- Their houfcfiands at fome difiance from that toivn, — They 
live at prefent in that town^ hut arc going to remove to fome 
difiance from it* 
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CXXXIIL WHEKEVER. ALWAYS, 

J. HESE two words ar& not be ufed together. 

Wbetiiver I call ufon hinty be airways enquires mftcr yout 
health* The fenfe of the word always being included in 
the word wbenenfer (for ivhenever fignifies always wheu) 
this is as much as to fay, always when I call upon hinij he 
slways enquires after your health : which is not fenfe. 

The proper way of fpealdng is, whenever I call upon 
himy he enquires after your health ; or, he always enquire* 
after yourhealth^ luhen I call uftn him^ 

CXXXIV. SORT OP A. KIND OF A. 

JcTe is ajtrangefort of a man^^-^Tbis is an odd kind of an 
mffair* 

Would not the u or <7« be better omitted ? and is not a 
fir ange fort of man^ an odd hind of affair^ a more corre£t^ 
as well as a more elegant, way of fpeakmg ? 

CXXXV. INBEFENDENT OF. INDEPENDENT ON. 

A^E all fay dependent on^ or upon ; and no one fays depen^ 
dent of\ which expreffion would be abfurd. Yet many: 
fay independent of 

Independent on^ or upon^ is certainly much better. This^ 
is quite independent upon that* 

CXXXVI. NOTWITHSTANDIN^G OF. 

This is a very uncouth phrafe; which frequently oc- 
curs in the Scotch, and fometimes in Englifh, writers. 

The proper way of fpeaking is, notwithfiandlng this-^^ 
not'ikithjlanding that* 

Notwithfanding of this has no meaning : for notwith^ 
fianding is a prepofition ; and the linking another prepo£- 
tion with it certainly defboys all fenfe* 

When I fay it is a prepofition, I mean that it is fo 
where it precedes the lubfrantive : for, where it follows 
the fubftantive, it may be confidered as a participle; as in 
thefe words, fo often to be met with in law-wntings and 
aufts of parliament, any thing herein contained uotwitbfland'- 
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ittg ; where the word notvoithftanding feems to be a parti- 
ciple in the ablative cafe abfolute, agreeing with the fub* 
ftantive thing. 

Notwithfianding is likewife an adverb.^ 

CXXXVII. 

JMLany of our writers fay hy a parity ofreafon^ 

By parity of reafon^ without the tf, is certainly a more 
^elegant exprefiion. 

CXXXVIIL HENCE, THENCE. WHENCE. 

X HOUGH the fenfe of the prepofition^-^?^ be included 
in each of thefe words, and they fignify from this place y 
from that place ^ from *which (or what) place, yet cuftom 
allows the prefixing this prepofition to either of them, 
and frying from hence ^ from thence, from ivhence ; which- 
ieems to be fnying from from this place, is^c. 

Even our bed writers in profe do not fcruple to take 
this liberty ; it feeming, in many places, to add ftrength to 
the expreffion. In poetry, where it has rather a contrary 
cffe6i:, it is fcldom taken : for it is to be obferved that the^ 
very fame circumftance, which ftrengthens an expreflioa. 
in profe, often makes it fiat in poetry. 

CXXXIX. 

** X HE empire ©f Blefufcu is an ifland^fituated to the 
♦* north-eaft fide of Lilliput.** GulU'ver^s tran^els. 

Situated to the north-eafl fide I apprehend not to be 
Englifh ; and I think the writer ihould either have faid <w 
the mrth'cafi fide, or have omitted the vrox^fide. 

For inflance, The empire of Blefufcu is an ifland fituated 
on the nortfj^eajl fide of LilUput, — Thee?npire of Blefufcu is 
an ifland fituated to the nortb-eaft of Lilliput. The prepo- 
fi,tion may likewife be omitted ; ifjc empire of Blefufcu is 
an ijland fituated north-ea/i of Lilliput, 

CXL. SCARCE. HARDLY. 

These words are incorrectly ufed with negatives. 

EXAMPLE. 

nere is nothing fcarce (or hardly) that fleafes me letter. 

The 
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The correal way of fpeaking is, nerc isfcarce {or fcarcely^ 
or hardly) any thing that pUafcs mc hettcu 

.. CXLL 

X HE lower people in general, as well as many of their 
betters, and even many of our authors, ufe the word be^ 
holdings to fig;nify under an ohligation. 

The proper word is beholden. We are beholden to you 
for thisfavour^ 

CXLIL 

JN EVER fo much, — ^never fo many— to iignify honM much 
foevery hovj manyfoever^ is another impropriety, of which 
our carelefs writers are often guilty ; and which, in all 
probability, took its rife among the lower people. 

Ever fo muchy evcrfo many^ is the properway of fpeak- 
ing. He ^vlllgive her ivhat Jhe ajhs^ though fhe afk ever 
fo much. — They ikvU be all entertained at his houfe^ be they 
everfo many* — That army ixjill not fear to engage the enemy ^ 
be they everfo numerous* 

CXLIII. WAS. WERE. 

Avery common fault is the ufing the former of thefc 
words in the fubjun6tive mood. 

That man is of a very benevolent dfpofition ; and^ if he 
nvasrichy ivould probably Jhevj himf elf charitable. 

The correct way of (peaking is, if he were rich ; the 
verb being in the fubjundtive mood. 

Was may indeed be ulcd with an if\ but there only, 
where it is intended in the indicative mood. 

That man died richy fays one. Another replies, if he 
«was richy he lived in a manner by no means anfwerable to 
bis fortune : for he alvoays made afcui-vy figure. 

This is very proper; becaufe // be voas rich fignifies 
here if the truth be that he aBually ivas a rich man ; and 
fpeaks of what is fuppofed to have been, and to be now 
paft; whereas, if I fay, that man vjould Jhevo himfelf cha» 
ri table y if/.ev)as rich^ I fpeak of nothing paft, or fup- 
pofed to be paft; but of what the man's behaviour Would 
now be, were his iituation different from what it is. Con* 

fe<iuently,^ 
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fcquently, the verb (a« I have faid above) is in the fub» 
jundivc mood ; on which account ivere (and not ^as) is 
the proper word. 

CXLIV. 

JN EI THER has he, nor any others, done any thing in that 
affair. 

Expreffions of this fort are not uncommon : but they 
make falfe grammar : for neither has he^ n4tr any others^ 
fignifies neither has />r, nor has any others. 

The proper way of fpeaking is, neither has he^ nor have 
0ny 0thers^ done any thing in that affair. 

CXLV. EITHER THAT. THAT EITHER. 

1 HE former of thefc is often ufed, where the latter only 
would be proper : for they make very different fenfes. 

An acquaintance promifed yefterday to call on me this 
afternoon, but did not call; whence I conclude him to be 
a man regardlefs of his appointments,- or to have been 
prevented by fomething unforefeen; without determining 
in my mind which of the two is the roafon of his not 
calling. 

Here it would be wrong for me to fay, IcMchdeeithirtheU 
he is rcgard/c/s of his afpointmentSy or that he has been firt* 
vented* The proper way of fpeaking is. I cendudethat either 
be is regardlefsofhis afffointments^ ox he has heen prevented. 

But, if a third perfon, who were to fpeak of thia mat- 
ter, fuppofed that I had determined in my mind which of 
the two above-mentioned caufes was the pccafion that thi» 
acquaintance did not call j but were himfelf ignorant which 
of the two I had fixed on ; he ought to put the word either 
before the that^ and to fay He concludes either that his ac* 
quaintance is regardlefs of his appointments^ or that he hai 
veen prevented. 

CXLVL PROPORTIONABLE. PROPORTIONAL. PRO- 
PORTIONATE. 

JVIany of our writers confound the word proportionaUe 
vnt\\ proportional: but their fenfes are different. 

Proportionable fignifies having its fevcral parts of ajvfi 
relative proportion^ ea^h to the others '^ and each particular 

part 
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part of a hlgnefs fulfahle to its length. A horfe is propor- 
tipnable, when no part of him is too maflfy, or tfx) ilender ; 
and each part, at the fame time, correfponds, as to its ge- 
neral fize, with every other. 

P rotor tionahle is alfo ufed, to ^\gn\^y of a good Ji%e upon 
the 'Whole ; without regard to the correfpondency of tho 
feveral parts. 

Proportional (ignifies of a jufi proportion relatively to an^ 
other obje^, — His new houfe is ^very large; and the offices^ 
'which are no-vj building, ivill be proportional. 

Proportionate has the fenfe ot proportional, — 77jat man, 
hasjludled hard ; and he has made an improvement propor* 
tionaie to the pains he has taken, 

CXLVIL 

W E want in our language a word, to anfwerto theFrench 
verb minager^ where it fignifies to treat ivith tcnderncfs or 
caution^ from the fear of giving offence by a rougher beha- 
viour. We have, indeed, feveral authors, who employ 
the word manage (which they have taken from the above 
French verb) in this fenfe. But it feldom neatly conveys 
the intended idea ; the fenfes, in which this word is more 
commonly underftood, almoft ever obtrudmg themfelves 
in fome degree. 

' Is there no word, in Greek or Latin, which bears the 
fenfe of this French verb, and no other fenfe, and which 
word might be Anglicifed ? 

CXLVIII. 

X HE New Biographical Didlonary has the following 
words, under the article Julian. 

*' This, joined to a fevere temperance, an afFe^ed love 
♦* of juftice, and a courage fuperior to all trials, firil 
** gained him the affedions, and afterwards the poffeiSon, 
•* of the whole empire." 

This feems to me not ftri6lly to make fenfe ; the word 
empire being here, at one and the fame time, both figura- 
tive, and almoft, if not entirely, literal. The affeBiens of 
the empire is a figurative expreffion, fince it means the af* 
fcBions of its inhabitants. The pojfejjion of the empire is 
more literal. 

^ . Tha 
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The fame objection may be made to the word /«, in the 
following pafTage from Moyle. 

"I will venture to prophecy that, if a man walks naked 
■ •' in rain, hail, or the depth of winter, he will be feized 
*' with' the cold fit of an ague." 

He ought to have repeated the word in before the words 
the depth of ^Minter : for the leaving it to be fupplied by the 
reader's imagination fuppofes it to have the fame lignifi- 
cation here as it has where he fays in rain^ hail\ which it 
has not. 

CXLIX. 

*« W E are unacquainted," fays the fame Moyle, ** with 
♦* his countr}^ defcent, and age he lived in." 

For want of the word the before age^ this feems to be 
faying, Wc are unacquainted nxjith his country y his defcent j 
and his age he lived in ; which is not fenfe. 

This.afFe6lation of concife expreffion, fo common in 
our Englilh writers, defeats, in numberlefs inftances, the 
very end propofed by it ; for it frequently occalions an ob- 
fcurity that ilops the reader ; and it coils him, beyond com-^ 
parifon, more time, todifcover the author's meaning, than 
an additional word or two, which would have prevented 
fuch obfcurity, would have taken him to read : and, even 
when he has found the meaning, there ftill remains in his 
Blind a diffatisfa^tion at the unnaturalnefs of the expreffion. 

CL. 

XTis flyle is fimple; but often low and incorrecfV. 

This way of freaking, though it does not make non-^ 
^^nfe, as the fentence quoted in the lafl remark feems to 
^o, would be, neverthelefs, in fome degree repreheniible, 
% being liable to be mifunderilood. 

If the meaning be that the ftyle is in many places 
low, and in many others incorred, the word often ought to 
be repeated. His fiyle is fmpk ; hut often lowy and often 
incorre5l. 

But, if the meaning be that the lownefs and incorre^l- 
nefs are to be found together (which is the moft natural in- 
terpretation of |he words) it were better, in order to avoid 
a pollibility of being mifunderilood, to infert cither the 

word 
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5vord hoth^ or the words at the fame time. — HisfiyleUjimpU\ 
hut^ in many places^ both hn\J and incorreM. — His Jiyle is 
Jimfle\ buty in many places^ l(rj^\ and^ at the fame time^ 
incorreB* 

CLI. BE IT AS IT WILL. BE THAT AS IT WILL. 

JL HIS was formerly the way of fpeaking': but many of 
our modern writers have exchanged the word i\)ill for may% 
^^Bc it as it may. — Be that as it may. 

This is more elegant, and feems to be more proper. 

CLIL 

** It is pity he (hould make ufe of any arms againft his 
^' opponents, but the weapon of truth ; which he is always 
^* able to manage with dexterity, and feldom without 
** fuccefs." j4 Reviewer. 

The Rcvie^jjer (hould have faid and feldom manages 
fuoithout fuccefs. The fear of a repetition of found has made 
Jhim fay what he did not intend : for his expreffion figni- 
£es that his writer is feldom able to manage that weapon 
without fuccels* 

CLIII. 

JL)e Witt is made to fay to King Wiiriam,in the Dialogues 
of the Dead, *' Thebes did not owe its liberty more to Epa- 
•*' minondas than Holland to you." 

He Ihould have faid than Holland hers to you* 
As the expreffion flands, it lignifies that Holland was at 
much indebted to Kmg William for the liberty of Thebes 
as Thebes was indebted for it to Epaminondas* 

CLIV. 

«< 1 HERE was Jndeed in our deftinies,*' fays the Countefi 
of Clanrickard to the Princefs of Orange in the fame Dia- 
logues, " fuch a -conformity as feldom is found between 
** that of twoperfons in the fame age." 

Bet'ween thofe of two perfons in the fame age Would 
liave been the proper expreffion : and efpecially after hav- 
ing ufed the plural (deftinies)^ in fpeuking of the ditferent 
iortunes of the princels and kerfelt^ 

CLV, 
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CLV. 

It; thefe dialogues 0(^avia fays to Arria, <' I was not be- 
'* come indifferent to my hufband. His idea was dear, 
** too dear, to me flill." 

Her meaning, when fhe fays / nvas not become ifidiffc^ 
rent to my hujhavd^ is that (lie, at the time fhe f^Deaks <rf", 
IHll retained an affecSHon for her huftand. But her word* 
do not convey this meaning : they fignify that he flill re- 
tained an affec'^ion for her* 

She might have faid / ^.vas not hccome i?i different in rC" 
gard to 7ny I ufiand^ or, as to 7:ty hujhand. 

If I am indifferent in regard io any particular perfon, I 
care little for that perfon: but, if 1 am indifferent to that 
perfon, that perfon cares little for tnc^ 

CLVL 

1 HAVE met with the follov/ing fentence in fome Author; 
but cannot recollect the name: " He has not only mif- 
*' underliood, but applied, a text of St. Paul;" to fignify 
ht: has not ctdy r,:ifnvdirJiood^ hut inijafplkd* 

This is an execrable way of writing ; though I make no 
doubt the above author valued himfelf for his ingenious 
concifenefs. 

CLvn. 

*' 1 T muft be owned that, in moft cafes, even a guinea 
'* is a fmall enough fee for the trouble and attendance 
** upon fuch occalions." Parliamentary Debates* 

Had the fpeaker delivered himfelf in the common ftyle, 
he had faid a gu'nca is a fmall fee enough : but his expref- 
lion is muv'h better than this. The word enough ought 
immediately to follow the word fmall, whether fmall be 
placed before or after fee, — A fmall enough fee--^ a fee 
fmall enough* 

" Whenever "any defign was fet onfootagainft the go- 
** verment, the liril fccnp has been always laid in that 
*' country." Ihid. 

The %\3as and the has hern in this period do not corref- 
pond. The I'peaker ihould have faid either, VFhenez'fer any 
4^fgn %v,isfft on foot y the firjl fcene v:as laid \ or, 'vjhenever 
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Mftf dejign has heen fei on foot^ the firjl fcene has heen 
Uid, tic. 

I obfcrve in another remark the impropriety of ufing 
the word whenever with the word always. 

CLVIII. VERSE. STANZA. 

JN OT only almoft all the common people, but even great 
numbers of perfons (^' good education, call by the name of 
nterfe each of thofe divifions, in which many poems are, 
wntten; confifting, for the moft part, of the wme number 
of lines, one as another; each of which divifions in a 
common fong takes-in the whole of the tune. 

The proper word is Jianza* A ver/e in poetry is only 
one line. 

CLIX. TIME OUT OF MIND. FROM TIME IMME- 
MORIAL. 

W E Commonly fay time ovt of mind^ without a prepo- 
fition ; and from time immemorial : but time immemorial^ 
without the prepofition, is hitherto ufed by no correft 
writers or fpeakers; though not infrequently by newf- 
writers, (great corrupters of the language) and by other 
bad penmen. 

CLX. BECAUSE. AS. 

JVIany of our writers follow the words the m&re^ or fo 
much the more^ with a hecavfe^ inflead of an as* 

EXAMPLE. 

His contemptuous treatment of his wife was fo much the 
more ixexcufahle^ hccaufe the fortune Jbe brought had heen 
the making of him. 

This hardly makes fenfe. The proper word is as\ not 
hccaufe.- 

His contemptuous treatment of his wife was fo much the 
more inexcufahle as fhe fortune Jhe brought had been the 
making of him. 

CLXL 

1 HE word till is often omitted, where it is abfolutely nc» 
ceflary. 

*^Thif 
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** This humour held no longer than Averrces came to 
** be underftood." Bakcr'i RcJieBions on Learning. 

This does not make fenfe. The author fhould have 
faid TlAs humour held no longer than till Aver roes came to 
he underjlood. 

CLXIL 

** Aver ROES is now as much out of fafhion for his phi- 
** lofophy as Avicen is for his phyfic ; though they were 
** once the wonder of their agt and nation." Ihid* 

They 'were once the ^voonder of their nation is fenfe. — They 
ixjere once the 'ujonder of their age is not fo ; the word once 
indicating an uncertain, and their age a certain, time. 
Here is therefore the fame impropriety as there would be 
in faying fome time this morning^ a friend called upon m'i 
at eleven 0* clock* 

I am ignorant whether thefe two men (Averrces and 
Avicen) were contemporaries. If they were fo,and if their 
works continued in reputation much longer among their 
countrymen than elfewhere, (which, die temper of man- 
kind confidered, appears probable) the author might have 
faSd, though they ijoere the "joonder of their age^ andy e*i)ih 
for a conjiderahle time after ^ of their o^n nation. — If they 
were not contemporaries, he might have faid though each 
of them was the ^vonder of his age^ and, even for a confix 
deralle time after, of his ovjn nation. 

CLXIIL 

A CERTAIN impropriety, though a very grofs one, is di 
tnoii: univerfal among us. 

After an event, which we imagine will never happen 
again, we fay This is the lafl time it nvill ever happen, A 
man, who lives in the country, being juft returned from 
London, whither he fuppofes he (hall never go again, 
would fay, this is the laji time I fhall ever go to London^ 
Biit this Jhall go, which is a future, is utterly improper in 
{peaking of an a6tion already performed. A Frenchman 
would fay, voil^ la derniere fois que je vais a Londrcs; 
which is equivalent to this is the laf time of my going to 
London; and this is certainly the proper way of fpeaking. 

G 2 CLXIV, 
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CLXIV. 

AVe have fome writers, who, where a fubftantive plural 
follows, fay 'vohat are (inftead of ^vhat is) become of?-— 
For inlhince, What are become of thnfe men? A little re- 
flet^ion will fhcw this to be wrong. 

The French, indeed, fay very grammatically ^//^y2?«/ ^r- 
venr/s CCS — ? But become of ana tie'venus (or dcvenu) arc 
not limilar phrafes: for become of\^ not to be confideredas 
one word, as a verb (or participle) and a prepofition (or 
adverb) m.^y fometimes he ; where they ought, in ftri6t 
propriety, to be joined by a hyphen. For example, the 
guns are let-off- — a J^rong northerly ^nd is fct-in. But, 
were any one to fay. What are thofe men become-off every 
hearer would feel this not to be Englifh. Yet I conceive 
this would be proper, if ^vhat are become of thofe men ? 
were fo. In fliort, the palpable impropriety of ivhat are 
thofe men becojnc-of? fhews plainly that the word 'vohat 
IS the nominative that governs the verb; which nomina- 
tive, being lingular, requires /V, and not are: and, as to 
thofe meuy thefe words muft be fuppofed tb be in one of the 
oblique cafes, and to be governed by the prepofition of 

CLXV, 

Let us fuppofe twenty pillars placed in a row, with a 
fbitue between the firft pillar and the fecond, another be- 
tween the fecond and the third, a third between the third 
and the fourth, and fo on throughout. How will this be 
bcfl expreiTed? Some very incorrect fpeakers would fay 
9%ereisajiatu€ between every pilldr i others, lefs incorrect, 
would fay there is ajiatue between e*very iixjo pillars. This 
18 much lefs bad; but it does not convey neatly the idea 
intended, which is that there is one flatue, and no more^ 
between every two pillars that are next to each other ; 
whereas the firfl pillar and the laft, or the third and the 
fifteenth, or the fifth and the nineteenth, are two pillars^ 
and between each of thefe two there TiTefcveral Aatues.^ 

I do not remember to have feen or heard the word 
proximate employed in any fimilar cafe : yet it would per- 
haps not be an improper one. 

Tlere is a flatue between every two proximate pillars. 

CLXVL 
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CLXVI. 

** ±lis opinion was nearer to the truth than of his fuc- 
*' ceflbrs.' IVotton on ancient and modem Learnings 

Another infbnce of injudicious concifenefs. 

For want of the pronoun thatj this fentence does not 
make fenfe. The words of his fuccejfirs ftand oppofed to 
the words his opinion. It is therefore as though the author 
had faid Ofhisfuccejfors was notfo near to the truth as his 
opinion ivas. 

He ouffht undoubtedly to have faid His opinion *tvai 
nearer to tf:e truth than that of hisfuccejjhrs* 

CLXVII. 

*' 1 HIS part of knowledge has been always growing, and 
*' will ftill do fo till the fubjed is exhaufled.*^ Ihid. 

Will do what? The words to dnfo cannot properly refer 
to the verb to he: for the helng in this or that ftatc does 
not imply the doing any thing. 

The author might have faid This part of knowledge has 
Icen alvjays growing ; and will Ji ill hefo (or, will he Jlitt 
growing) till the fiwje^ is exhaujled* 

CLXVIIL 

*' After the peace of Ryfwick^ procured by^ the firft 
" grand alliance, did not a new and greater danger re- 
** quire another fuch league to be formed ?" 

Dialogues of the Dead, 

Moft people, indead of another fuch league^ would have 
i'A'Afnch afiother league : but another fuch league is the pro- 
per expreflion. 

The word fuch may plead prefcription for the wron^ 
place it commonly occupies : but, to prove that it is a 
wrong one, we have here only to exchange this word for 
Ji?/tiLir. — Did not a new and greater danger require fmilar 
another league to he formed? How bad an expreflion 
is this! Whereas, if we fay another^ fmilar league^ the ear 
feels the word Jim lar to be in its right place. 

The expreflion, a new and greatn- danger^ in the period 

juft now (juoted, is better than a ne^v and a greater datger^ 

G 3 which 
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which laft many writers would have made ufe of; be- 
caufe a reader might poffibly, at firft fight, and before he 
gave him felf time to reflecSt, be milled by the words anezu 
and a greater danger^ and imagine ivoo dangers to be here 
fjx)ken of, one new, the other greater than that which 
lubfifted before the peace of Ryfwick. But the words a 
nnv and greater danger are not liable to be fo mifundcrilocd, 

CLXIX* 

•* JL HE crowa had it in their power to give fuch rewards 
** as they thought proper." Parliamentary Debates. 

Were two fovereigns feated on a throne at the fame 
time, this way of freaking would be jufUfiable, becaufe 
the cro'wn^ which is a figurative term, might then be 
confidered as a noun of number. But, that not being the 
cafe, the expreffion is wrong; and the proper way of 
Ipeaking is, TT^e cronxjn had it in its fo-wcr to give fuch 
rewards as it thought proper.. 

CLXX. 

In thefe Parliamentaiy Debates ^here frequently occurs 
the expreffion oiupon the contrary^ inftead oi on the contrary; 
Though on and upon have the fame fignification, upon 
the contrary is certainly not Englifh, it not being an cxt 
preffion ufed. 

CLXXL 

1 N the fame Debates (and likewife in many of our au- 
thors) we fometimes find of purpofc inftead of on purpofc^ 
to fignify purpofely^ dcjignedly, 

Onpurpofe is the proper expreffion. 

The prepofition ofh in numberlefs inftances made ufe 
of by the lower people inftead of on ; and in not a few 
even by learned men. I am apt to fufpedl that fometimes, 
where it is thus improperly ufed by thefe laft, their ac- 
quaintance with the French tongue may be the caufe,-and 
that they confider it as having the fenfe of the prepofition 
de. But this prepofition, having feveral other fignifications, 
is in many places proper, where ^ would be abfurd. 

CLXXII. 
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CLXXIL 

*' X HE ends of a divine and human la\v^ver, both ufin^ 
*' the common means of a feparation, are vaflly different f 
** the hitter only aiming to keep the people unmixed, the 
*' former pure from idolatr)-." Di'vhic Legation, 

One would, imagine, ii|x)n hearing the words of a divine 
and bu.man la'vcgi'vcr^ that one perfon only was fpoken of^ 
How improper would it be, in I'peaking of two men, one 
very tall, the other very corpulent, to fay a very tall and. 
corpulent man! The hearers would fuppofe that one niaa 
only was meant, who was both tall and corpulent. 

The author of the Legation fhould have faid The ends of 
a divine^ and thofc of a human lawgiver ^ are vaftly dif" 
fcrcntn 

CLXXHL 

** 1 HE hiflory of Florence is little elfe, for feveral ages,. 
•' than a hiftory of confpiracies and civil wars." 

Cofmo to Pericles^ in the Dialogues of the Dead. 

Little elfe than is the proper way of fpeaking; thougl^ 
many writers (perhaps the greater part) would have faid 
little clfc excepting^ or little elfe but, or little clfe hcjides ; 
cither of which would be wrong, becaufe in each of thcfe 
three words (excepting^ hut^ hefidcs)^ the fenfe of ^^ is in^ 
eluded: for excepting^ ov hut^ or hefdes^ vfowXd be here 
equivalent to clfe than. 

Yet either of thefe three expreflions (little clfe cxccptingy 
little elfe huf^ little clfe hefdcs) would be very proper where 
fome circumilances were antecedently mentioned, to which 
the word elfe fhould refer. If I ihould fay that hovfe has 
a goodprofpc5l\ hut has little clfc to recommend it^ except its 
itearnefs to a markct-tozvny this makes fenfe; becaufe the 
elfe has fomething to which it refers, viz, good profpc^, 

CLXXIV. 

*' Jlj-ere the fpeaker mufl take care to be much flower 
** and diflindl in his utterance than ufual. 

^heridaiis LeBures, 

The author fhould, at all events, have inferted the word 

more immediately before the word difiinB : — much Jloiver 

and 
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and more diJilnB in his utterance than ufual: for, thougB 
the word77<7Wf r fignify morejlo^^ the word more does not, 
as he has jpenned the fentencc, prefent itfclf to the rea- 
der's mind immediately before the word diJlinSl. Confe- 
quently, his expreffion does not make fenfe. 

But, if his meaning be (as moft probably it is) that the 
fpeaker (hould be much flower, and likewife much more dif- 
tm6t, the word much^ in order to make it clear that that 
was his mennine, ought to have been repeated; and he 
fliould have faia Here the fpcahcr muji take care to he much 
^Q^mr^ and much more difiinB^ in his utterance than ufuaU 

CLXXV. 

** bcARCE had The Spirit of Laws appeared than it wa» 
** attacked." A Revie^ver^ 

This is not good Englifh, No fooner would have re- 
quired a than : but the word fcarce required a iMhen to 
iollow it. 

No fooner had The Spirit of Lavjs appeared than it ivas^ 
attacked, — Scarce had the Spirit of Laws appeared^ 'when it 
*uoas attacked* 

CLXXVL 

** 1 T is not many years lince I remember a perfon, 
"who, &c/' Snxyift. 

This does not appear to me to make fenfe. I think the 
writer (hould have faid, I remember a pcrfon^ nxjho^ 7iot many, 
years Jincej &c. 

CLXXVII. 

•' Jvi CHARD, therefore, appears," fays a modern writer^. 
** not to have been abhorred by either the courts of Spain 
*' orScotland." 

This is certainly very confufed expreffion. The proper 
way of fpeaking would have been, Richard^ therefore^ ap- 
pears not to have been abhorred by either the court of Spain^ 
4>r that of Scotland \ or, Richard^ therefore^ appears not to 
have been abhorred cither by the court of Spain^ or by that 
cf Scotland* 
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CLXXVIIL 

<* X OLYDORE Virgil," fays the fame writer, "afo- 
** reigner, and author of a light Latin hillory, was here 
** during the reiens of Hcnr}' VIL and VIII." 

This is likewife, in fome ineafurc, confu'ccl. AVere it 
not for the plural reigns^ Henry VII. nnd VIII. would 
feem to be but one man, as our firft James was James the 
firfl and iixth ; as being the firfi: James of England, and 
the fixth of Scotland, 

It would have been much better to fay During the tivo 
reigns of He?iry VII* and Henry VI I L or Jur'ng the reigns 
of the tivo Henrys J the fcventh and tl c eighth, 

CLXXIX. 

<* Ohe lived no farther than the Hague." The fame IVr iter. 
This appears to me not to be (Iridly good Englifli. I 
think the writer fliould have faid no fartf.er off. \Ve fay, 
indeed, to go far ^ without ufing the off. But to he far^ 
where no other word is ufed or fuppofed, I apprehend to 
be improper. For inftance, Tork is far from London.— 
It vi far from London to York. — // is far to Tork — Thefc 
are proper expreflions. But this expreiTion — Tork is far^ 
I conceive not to be fo. The proper exprcflion is Tork is 
far off. 

CLXXX. 

** X HIS jealoufy accounts for Hall charging the Duke of 
** Clarence, as well as the Duke of Gioucefler, with the 
*' murder of Prince Edward." 

♦* This very circumflance takes off from the probability 
*' of Richard having as yet laid any plan for difpoffefling 
*' his nephew." The fame IJYiUr. 

This is in my opinion a very uncouth way of f])caking, 
though much ufed by ignorant people, and'<^ten affected 
by thofe who are not ignorant. The writer (hould cer- 
tainly have faid Hallos charging the duke^ and Richard'* s 
having as yet laid any plan. By the omillion of the j, 
the words charging and havings from fubftantivcs that 
they were, become participles, and miike no i^xiH^. 

The 
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The s (hould never be omitted, but where if makes » 
dilaj^reeable found, or caufes a difficulty of pronunciation : 
for the omiffion never fails of either making the paflage 
unmeaning, or giving it a fenfe different from the in- 
tended one. 

CLXXXI. ABIDE. ABIDE BY. 

We have writers, who feem'not to diftingulfh between 
thefe two: the firft of which fignifies fo /uffer, to endure \ 
the other, to continue Jiedf aft to^ not toforfakc* 

CLXXXII. 

•* 1 N nothing do men approach nearer to the gods than 
*' by preferving their fdlow-creatures." 

DuncaiCs Tranjlation of Cicero* s Oration for Li gar i us • 

Though there be here no ubfolute impropriety, I fhould 

think the fame prepolition to the nothing and to the/rr- 

fci-ving would be more eafy and more elegant than two 

different prepofitions. 

By nothing do men approach nearer to the gods than hy 
preferring their fellow-creatures* In nothing do men ap" 
preach nearer to the gods than in preferving their fellovo^ 
creatures. Of thefe two I (hould prefer the latter. 

CLXXXIII. 

•* JVIen ignorant of the nature and end of this inftitutio^. 

«* have adjudged it altogether unworthy the concern of 

•* God." Divine Legation* 

We fay to adjudge to ;-^tKe court has adjudged the ejf ate 

to the plaintiff- — the houfe has been adjudged to her. But 

' adjudge it unworthy is, furely, not Englilh : for adjudge 

' has not the fenfe oljw^ge. The proper expreffion would 

have been have judged it altogether unworthy^ ^c- 

CLXXXIV. 

««MosT an end." ^ Ibid. 

This writer, who has treated fo many other writers de 

haut en bas^ abounds in fuch low expreffions as even,, 

though his productions were unexceptionable in every 

other 
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odier refpe^t, would afiford no little room for recrimination* 
Mqft an end^ bv which is meant moji commonly^^or tht 
moft party is an expreilion that would almoft difgrace the 
mouth of a hackney-coachman* 

CLXXXV. 

** J. HE fame hiftorian tells us, when Egypt was become 
** a province to Perfia, the Egyptians deified Darius : which 
*' they had never done to any other king." 

The done to^ as referring to the word deified^ is impro- 
per, fince we do not fay deify to a man^ but deify a :nan. 

By uling only the done^ the impropriety had been 
avoided : and yet, vchich they had never done any other 
kingy though not ungrammatical, would have founded but 
juncouthly. 

The author might have repeated the word deified^ and 
have faid The Egyptians deified Darius^ though they had 
never deified any other king; — or (putting a full flop, or 
at leail a colon, after deified Darius) the Egyptians deified 
Darius : yet they had never deified any other king* 

CLXXXVL 

** XJLLL I defire is that, if the contra<^ing of debts, if ar- 
**' rogance, if youthful debaucheries lie at prefent under a 
** general odium, as I fee they do, the vices of others, 
^' nor the depravity of the times may be of no prejudice 
^« to Coelius." 

Duncan s Tranfiation of Cicero* s Oration for Ccelius^ 

The word neither is here to be fuppofed immediately 
before the words the vices: for the meaning is / defire that 
tieither the vices of others j nor the depravity of the times may 
he of prejudice to hi?n. 

The thus leaving the word neither to be fupplied by the 
^reader's or auditor's imagination, where there follows a 
nor^ has often fomcthing in it peculiarly elegant. 

But the tranflator has been guilty of an overfight in the 
words nor the depravity of the times may he of no prejudice ; 
for nor no iignines and fame : fo that, in this tranfiation, 
iCicero, inflead of wifhing that the circumflances he nien- 

tions 
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tions may be of no preiudice to his client, is made to wifti 
that they vicy he of prejudice to him. 

The tninflator fhould have written All I dcjire is that the 
vicjc cf tiers 7icr the depravity of the times may he of any 
prejudice tJ Cains. 

CLXXXVIL 

** IvEGARD is to be hnd to every one's circumitances, 
" healths and abilities." 

ll'is Traujlniion of the Oration agabijl Cacillus, 

Every eve is fin^ular ; the words implying each^ cotijt- 
di'redJwgJy, — Every one^s healths is therefore a g roily im- 
proper way of fpeakinrr; this plunil bein*; never ufed in 
fpeaking of an individual; as are the plurals clrcumjlances 
and ahilities. 

It is fometimes diincult not to conceive an unreafonable 
dlfregard for the knowledge of the Latin and Greek, when 
one conliders how jxKDrly thofe, who are fuppofcd to have 
been thorough maflers of them, have written the language 
of their own countr)'. This tranilator, who is perhaps as 
jrood a Latlniil as miy man in Europe, is far from writing 
isnglifh weli. But is it not amazing that fome, who have 
been beyond a doubt very excellent Greci'.ins and Latl- 
nifts, have written their mother-tongues not only inele- 
gantly, but even very incorredly and ungrammatically ? 

CLXXXVIII. 

** 1 HESE words have the fame fenfe of thofe others.** 

This is a way in which many (perhaps the greater part) 
would fpeak or write. But the expreflion appears to me 
a bad one ; and I think we ought to fay cither thefc vjords 
have the fufe cf thofe others^ without the word fajne^ or 
if this word be ufed, thife Kx^ords have the fame fenfe v.Hth 
thcfe others^ ox as thofe others. 

In thefe ^vords have the ff-ne Ihfe of thcfe others^ \ can- 
%£>X perceive that the wordyj/z/c has any meaning. 
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CLXXXIX. 

JL Ht)MAS, fon of William Arnold, Mayer of York, 

This is the ftyle of many a carelefs writer. It does not 
here appear which of the two, the i uhcr, or the fon, is 
(or was) mayor of York. Moll render? would, in all pro- 
bability, fnppofe the father to be the man. But the words 
do not abfolutely detennine that it is he. 

Writers (hould exprefs thcmfelves in fuch a mamier as 
to leave no doubt. 

CXC. SOME TIME. SOMETIME. SOME TIMES. SOME- 
TIMES, 

Writers do not always properly dillingulfh thcfc 
words. 

Some time fignifies a certain ffetcc cf iime^ or during a 
certain fpacc of timc% — Some time ic./V he required for the 
completing that hufiiefs, — He has been doix:n to his country' 
honJ\\ andjiaycd there feme time. 

Sometime is to be ufed only in fpeaking of what is pail:, 
and has one of the fcnfes of the word 07ice. Lord Bacon^ 
fonictime chancellor ofT.ngland\ that \%y''j:ho i,\:as once chaii" 
cellor of Riigland, 

In the wordsyi?^^ //Wj, certain times are diftinguifhed from 
other times. — -Some times arc prcfperous^ and fo7ne quite the 
contrary* — Sometimes is a dlilln6tion from al-ways. — Ifome^ 
times rife early : but not always ; nor^ indeed^ often* 

CXCL 

W' HEN followed by a then in the (iime fentcnce. 

She isfiippofed to be in love v:ith hihi\ for^ vcken JJiefees 
hhn^ ihcnjhe is like to faint. 

When ligniiies at the time^ at ivhich : then fignifies at 
that time, — When JJjefees him^ Jhe ii like to faint fignifies, • 
therefore, at the time, at ^ivhlch Jhe fees hhn, at that tbnejlsc 
is like to faint. 

Is it not vifible that the word then not only is fuper- 
fluouSjbut even makes a confufion that fceir s to bimifh fenfe ? 

Yet I do not condemn this way of fpeaking upon all oc-' 

caiions, though it be irregular and ungrammatical. It 

H gives 
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r"r? r 'rrrr^ 3ri ar ^wetesc^ cc cimciincfs ; and is 
i: : -.r::^:. ■: r-i: ■ ^iicff* w *;r; t.:* fpe^^cr would incul- 
jir_' !^rr::^ ~ n^ :c:Vr^.f»:c ie L? ~. V'"^, not only al- 

yJ-: ^ T:.x*rrT pofr:L.?r-? re :o -iizi:iT--^i of this word 
' • .: "T^*- rx- ^rkn is-.'~ :^i:r -y.^^.--v.V ;Vj and their 

A: ::i^' "^.tt- TTf. I 5\I zrc i-:^r rbr it that they 
^ --■?-> rrc wv<M in :t? f ~."«r finfe. They make it to 
*:,-.:.. - ^oV.^-,--- .--s^\ I la:-.-- r:ither luppofe it to 

r^-:;. -. w ^rt-> r^_y. 3^t -Rrb.^rheT tt-ti are right, or 

ub .*-^ :r i i— r.£*r. is ?? tb- isif- c: rhewoid, the truth 
^ :^^t T2<?fr i-iifrliifr^ ini jftciiri uie of it gives us a 

CXCIIL rrzrzrzxcE of. 

JHi j^T*$ b"? wcocd ics the prctrience of the elde&— 
^be iV. e> Losioe: the prrfirtr-we of the c:;i:Rrn-. 

Th:> is i o.^miiKx: ^riv ot' ipeddcgv bu> what I can by 
no means appn^re. I c-naet pen^tirc that prcftrcmcc of 
in the'e places even tr. A«^^ :erifir : and we cenainly ought 
to lav pr:U^t^ct 7^^ ^ :'^\' ~-*^-"' ^'f^^'- — Hi ji^*es his fe* 
c:\d ftf.% Ur^ f'ffrrexct tj (or h-rfc'rc] l.-j t.VtJr.-^he gives 
Lc'.d.^-: ti%' frr^cmcs^ U (cr i^f-^r^ thcc^Mxtry, 

Fre/hrjt^i: t^/is to be ufed (js I ihould imagine) only 
where /rr/Wr«^r has the fcnfc of the ful ftantive /rr- 
ferrifig. Tht frrferenct cfibis man ta that oder man: that 
is, the frcf erring this man t9 that other man. 

CXCIV. 

JL HE author of the Introduction to Englifh Grammar ' 
feemsto condemn the ufc of the word either^ as made to^ 
fignify each ; and quotes the two following pailages from 
fcripture. ^e king of Ijrael^ and Jehofaphat^ king of 
Judah^ fat either cf them on his throne, — Nadah and Aoihu.^ 
tlefons ofAaron^ took lithcr of them his cenfcr* ' » 

Ha 
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His Lordjfhip gives, as a reafon of his difapprobationt 
the word r/V/vr*/ bearing another fenfe. This objedion, 
with all deference to a venerable character, docs not ap- 
pear to me of any great weight. 

Numberlefs woids are ufed in different tenfcs without 
any inconvenience. Where the word eit/jer^ fignifying 
cac/j, is liable to l^e mifapprehended, it is, doubtlefs, to be 
condemned : but in the above citations, and in many other 
places where it occurs, it has, in my opinion, an elegance ; 
and in fome a very great one. 

GXCV. DESTITUTE OF. DEPRIVED OF. 

JVIany of our wntcrs feem to confider thefe two phrafes 
as fynonymous. I apprehend there is a difference in their 
meanings. We are dcjiitutc of that, of which we are not 
now actually polTelTed, whether we have been formerly pof- 
fefTed of it, or not. But, to be now deprived of -Any thin;;,wc 
muil, as I conceive, taking the word in its flri6t fenfe, 
have been once pofleffed of it. 

Yet, deprived of having, in many places, a much more 
eafy found than deftitute of the fbnner is frequently ufed, 
where, if my above conjecture be right, it is not abfo- 
Kitely proper: and we have had, perhaps, few writers, who 
would have fcrupled to fay, of a man bom blind, that he 
was deprived of fight; though fight was what he never 
enjoyed. 

Neither ihould I blame a writer for faying of a vicious 
young prince, whom the fubje6ls of his late father had fet 
afide, that his vices had deprived him of a crown; as we 
ihould fay of an unfuccefsful candidate for a place, that he 
had lofi that place; a thing he was nearer pofTelTed of. 

CXCVI. 

A CERTAIN mode of fpealung is common among us, (and 
I do not always avoid it mylelf) which I fear does not 
make' fenfe, viz. the following the words pojjihle and 
impajjible by an infinitive. For inllance; What you prO" 
pofe is impojfible to doy or to he done, 

Pojjihle — impojihle fignify ivhich may he^^-^hich caniiot 

hc^ and perhaps 'which may he do^ic^^^hich cafinot he done, 

H 2 Now, 
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Now, in whichever of thefe fignifications either of them 
is taken, the addition of to do^ or to he^ or to he done^ makes, 
furely, a confulion that excludes fenfe. Yet, for want of 
a better expreflion readily prefenting itfelf, I have ufed 
the following words in the 74th remark This is the heft ivay 
of /peaking^ hecavfc it is impijjihlc to he mifunderjiood, 

I often wonder that we have not coined the words fa* 
cihle^ ittfacihiey or faciahlcj infaciahlc \ which would be 
eafy derivations from the Latin word facere^ to fignily 
capahle and incapahle of hcing done* We have, indeeo, 
fcajihk (of which we do not make much ufe) which we 
have taken from the French. But facihlc and infacihU 
have, I think, a better (bund. 

CXCVII. EACH OTHEE. ONE ANOTHER. 

Jl hese found to the ear as though the two words were in 
each of them in the fame cafe \ whereas, in fa^t, they are 
not fo. 

nat man and his fon-in-lavj love one another. — -^at 
ivoman and her daugljirr^in-lavj hate each other. Here the 
words one and each are in the nominative cafe : other and 
another in the accufative : the meaning beine, in fpeaking 
of the men, that one party loves the other ; m fpeaking of 
the women, that each party hates the other. 

But thefe phrafes have a Hill worfe effedl where they 
follow a prepofition. Yet it is where they are accompa- 
nied by a prepofition, that the words are the mod eafily 
feparated, by pi. cing the prepofition between them ; 
which may frequently be done without any ftifthefs. If I 
fay Thofe tu:o toivns are at a great dijiance one from the 
other ^ there is certainly no fiifthefs in the expreffion ; and 
it is by far a lefs inelegant, as well as a much more pro- 
per and corre6^ way of fpeaking than nofe two towns are 
at a great dijiance from one another. 

The word another^ where only two obje6ls are men- 
tioned, feems to be an impropriety. It is better to fay the 
other. 



CXCVIII. 
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CXCVIIL 

A WORD is often employed as a nominative cafe, with# 
out governing any verb, or being in apportion with any 
other nominative. 

'* It is againftthe laws of the realm ; which, as they are 
** prefefved and maintained by your majefty's authority, 
*' fo we afl'ure ourfelves you will hot fuflfer them to be 
*' violated by your family." 

Addrefs to the K'>ng^ Parliamentary Delates, 

The word ivhich has here no verb ; and the fentence is 
confequently ungnimmatici^U But this way of fpeaking, 
which is very convenient, is, at the fame time, fo univer- 
fal (for we have perhaps no author who avoids it) that I 
dare not pronounce it to be bad Englifh, 

A CERTAIN defigner, now living, has frequently, in the 
printed catalogues of the pidures he has expofed to view, 
given us the names Raffaele^ Titiano^ A?tnibale Car^ 
racciy tsfc. 

This favours greatly o f affe^lation. As the names of 
the painters Titiano and Annihale Carracci have been long 
Anglicifed, and as thefe painters are univerfally .knovni 
among us by the names of Titian and Hannibal Carrache^ 
it is prepofterous for one Englifhman to talk to another of 
Titiano and Annihale Carracci, 

Foreign Chriftian names are ftill more pedantic than 
foreign furnames. We all know who Raphael is : but, 
pray, who is Raffaele t I prefume that, if this defigner 
had occafion to mention Alexander the Great, and Philips 
his father, he would call them Alcxandros and Philippos, 
Indeed, where a foreigner has been hitherto named among 
us by his foreign Clmjiian name, and the EngliJJj name, 
which anfwers to it, was never yet ufed in fpeaking of 
him, the foreign nnme is, for that reaiim, the moft pro- 
per. It is therefore better and more natural for an Eng- 
lijhman. to fay Julio Romano than Julius Romano, the painttrr 
of that name ha\ «ag never yet been called Julius among 
us. But, had it been long cuftomary to call him Juliui, 
it would now be mere pedantry to fpeak of him by the 
H 3 name 
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name of Julio, Our poets, it is true, are allowed ^eater 
liberties, and may deviate from the common way of fpeak- 
inij without the imputation of pedantry. 
** Carracti's llrength, Corregio's fofter line, 
** Paulo's free ftrokc, and Titian's warmth divine." Pope* 
I have often been much offended at ^lin the player, 
who, in the part of Othello^ whenever he fpoke of Cajjlo 
by his Chrijiian name, pronounced it Mcchil^ and not 
Michael, What reafon could the man poffibly aflign for 
this ? and in what light did he fee this word ? Othello^ it is 
true, is fpeaking to Italians. But what then ? The play 
being wntten in the E*igV.Jh tongue, and for the enter- 
tainment of an Englijh audience, every thing is to he pro- ^ 
nounced as an Englijhman pronounces, though this Eng^ 
lijh audience is, at the fame time, to fuppofe the dialogue 
to be in the Italian tongue : and there is no more reafon 
for givmg a foreign pronunciation to this name of Michael 
than for giving it to all the reft of the play, and, confe- 
quently, talking all the way unintelligibly. 

CC. 

•* 1 F the charges, which thatcommiffion has already and 
*' will ftand the public in, were to be deducted, there will 
*' be very little remaining, to be divided among the fuf- 
*' ferers. Padiamentary Dchates. 

If a man fay The moiuy that my fan does novj^ and iviil 
farther Jiand me in^ the expreffion has nothing exception- 
able ; becaufe the ^oxd^Jland^ which follows, is naturally 
fuppofed after the does no^v ; and it is plain that the fpeakcr 
means, the money that my /on no*iv Jiands me in^ and i\jill 
farther Jiand me in* 

But the above-cited fentence, the charges ivhich that 
commtjjion has already^ and ivill Jiand the tuhlic in^ does 
not make feni'e ; becaufe it is not the "^ora Jiandy but the 
wori}^aod, which is to be fuppofed after the word already* 
But, there being no other Jiood in the fentence, the ima- 
gination of the reader or hearer does not fupply it. It 
ought therefore to be expreiled, The charges 'which tijat 
comm'Jjion has alreatly Jioody and'voillfmnd the public in. 

Nny, even the very fame word, which precedes or fol- 
lows, is not^vvays eaiily fupplied by the reader's or hearer's 

imagination ; 
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imagination; and I much doubt whether it would be 
right to fay, the money ^ ^Lvhicb my fan has already^ and i\:lll 
farther cojl me* — Has aheady cojl^ and '^xill farther cnji 
mc^ would, as I apprehend, be much better : for the word 
cqft^ when joined with the auxiliary has^ feems to prefent 
itielf in a different view from what it does when following 
the auxiliaries do and ivill: wherefore has already^ and 
'will farther coji me hurts the ear. 

It would be ftill much worfe to fpe >k in the following 
manner ; When I related that piece of news to the two bro" 
thers^ it pleafcd one of them extremely^ and the other nuasfa 
not a little ; to fignify that the other was likewife not a 
little pleafed ; becaulc thefe two plcafds^ one of which is 
a verb a<Stiye, and the other, whether confidered as a par- 
ticiple, or as part of a verb, is paflive, are words of very 
widely different fenfes. Yet we have many authors who 
write in this negligent way. 

CCL 

X N the words quoted from the Parliamentary Delates in 
the preceding remark, there is flill another impropriety. 

" If the charges were to be dedudled, there will be very 
** little remaining," is un rammatical, the were to be de» 
duffed being in the preter-imperfedl tenfe, and the w/7/ 
be in the future. 

We ought to fay either, if the charges were deduHed^ (or 
'were to be deduBed) there *ivould be *very little remaining i 
or, if the charges are deduBed^ (or be deduHed^ or JhaU be 
deduced) there vjiil be very l.ttle remaining, 

CCIL 

** 1 HEY argue as if the number of forces were to be 
** kept up a;»ainft liw; whereas the very deiign of the 
*« motion is in order to have a law for the keepmg them 
*« up." Jbid. 

This is improperly expreffed. The very dyjign and in 
order 2LXC not both »o he ui'ed : for they lign'fy (allowing 
for the difference between a fubfluntive and an adverbial 
phrafe) the lame thing. When, therefore, a man fays 
the lery defign is in oickr^ it is as though he faid the very 
defign is with a dcjign* 

The 
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The fpeaker might have faid, The motion is maiJrmerely 
in order to have a la-w for the keeping them up^ or (which 
is a better expreffion) the very dejign of the motion is the 
having a lai\j for the keeping them up. 

. CCIII. 

UiD andyj?r^/V/are improperly ufed by the greateft part 
of our writei-s in the preter-imperfe£l and firfl preter- 
pcrfed tenfes ; likewife with the auxiliaries, and as parti- 
ciples palfive. 

The participles paffive, and the proper words with the 
auxiliancs, are bidden ^vA forbidden* Bade ^ndi forbade iHQ 
the preter-impcrfec^ and firft preter-perfe6t tenfes. A 
high price hidden-r—an atVion forbidden — he has bidden a 
high price — he has forbidden the aHion — he bade his fervant 
do it — he forbade him to do it. 

Writ and 'ivrote are likewife improperly ufed w^ith the 
auxiliaries, and as participles pnllivc. Written is the pro- 
per word. A copy fairly vjritteu — he has voritten the letter 
"'^thc letter is 'written* 

i?«« is alfo improper in the preter-imperfe£l and pre- 
ter-perfetft:. Yet Pope has ufed it in the latter of thefe 
tenfes in his Dunciad. He faid^ and run. The proper 
word is r«7/f. 

There is little expc^lation that thefe faults, with many 
others of the fame kind, will ever be univerfally amended : 
for it can fcarcely be doubted but that our poets will con- 
tinue to indulge themfelves in them for the fake of rhyme 
or meafure : and their authority will always give them a 
fandtion. 

CCIV. 

Our writers are often, through inattention, deceived by 
the s at the end of fubflantives in the genitive cafe ; ana, 
taking thofe fubftantives for nominatives, ufe a verb plu- 
ral, where they ought to ufe a verb lingular. 

*' His words being applicable to the common ^iftake 
** of our age, induce mc to tranfcribe them." 

Dr. Fofcr on Accent and ^antity. 

Words is here in the genitive cafe, and ought to have an 
apollrophc at the end, 

I£ 
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If I fay, thcfe two metis ix^orhng fo hard yrjicrihxy has 
thrown them into a fever : — I'jorkhrr is here a fubflantlvc, 
hot a participle, and is in the nominative cafe. The words 
thcfc two mens are in the genitive ; and, if any one word 
be the nominative to the verb has tira-wn^ it is work- 
ing. But,, properly fpcaking, all thefe words, thefc two 
mens working fo hard yejlcrday^ are the nominative to the 
verb ; and thefe words, confidered as a nominative, are not 
a plural, but a lingular. Confequently, have thrown (in- 
llead oi has thrown) would make falfe grammar. 

It is the fame with the fentence quoted above. The 
word hc'ti^ is there not a participle, but a fubibmtive. Or, 
perhaps, it might not be improper to join the two words 
Ifeing and applicable together by a hyphen, and to confider 
them as one ; which word would be equivalent to appli^ 
cahlencfs : for his words* heing applicable lignifies the appli^ 
cahlcnefs of his iMords'y and all thefe words, hiswords^ be- 
ing applicable to the common mi, ake of our agc^ are the no- 
mmative to the verb, and are a nominative fingular, not 
plural. The author fhould therefore have written induces^ 
not induce* His vjords^ being applicable to the common mif* 
take of our age induces me to tranfcribe thcvi. 

That this is the right way of under (landing this fentence 
cannot reafonably be doubted ; for, if we confider words as 
a nominative, and being as a participle agreeing therewith, 
J?is ivords induce me to tratifcribe them will fignify his ixjords 
induce me to tranfcribe his words: a ilrange way of talking I 

ccv. 

X liE pronouns hisy her^ and their^ are improper, when 
ferving as adjectives to fubftantives conjoined with the pro- 
noun who, 

** It is hard to be conceived that a fet of men could 
*' ever be chofen by their cotemporaries, to have divine 
*' honours paid them, whilft numerous perfons were alive, 
*' vvrho knew their imperfeftions, and who themfelves, or 
** their immediate anccftors, might have as fair a pretence, 
** and come in competition with them." 

PridcauXy as quoted in the Divine Legation^ 

The writer fliould have faid, and who themfelves^ or 
nx)hofc invnediate anccflors^ might have as fair a pre* 
iencey i^c* 

CCYl. 
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tions may be of no prejudice to his client, is made to wifli 
that they viay he of prejudice to him. 

The tnmflator fhould have written All I dcjirc is that the 
fvice of others nor the depravity of the times may he of any 
frejudi'ce to Ccel ns* 

CLXXXVTI. 

<* K.EGARD is to be had to every one's circumftances, 
•* healths and abilities." 

His Traytjlciiian of the Oration againjl Cacilius, 

Every ore \^ ^m7\\\c\v ] the words implying each^ cofiji- 
deredjingly, — Every one^s healths is therefore a grofly im- 
proper wny of fpeaking-, this plural bein-; never ufed in 
ipeakinq; of an individual; as are the plurals clrcuinfiatices 
and ahil'ties. 

It is fometimes dilncult not to conceive an unreafonable 
difregard for the knowledge of the Latin and Greek, when 
one conliders how poorly thofe, who are fiippofcd to have 
•been thorough m.ifiers of them, have written the language 
of their own country. This tranflator, who is perhaps as 
l^ood a Lat'inill as a-ny man in Europe, is far from writing 
iinglifh weli. But is it not amazing that Ibme, who have 
been beyond a doubt very excellent Grecians and Lati- 
nifls, have written their mother-tongues not only inele- 
gantly, but even very incorrectly and ungrammatically ? 

CLxxxviri. 

*< 1 HESE words have the fame fenfe of thofe others.** 

This is a way in which many (perhaps the greater part) 
would fpeiik or wrrte. But the exprellion appears to me 
a bad one ; and I think we ought to fay either thefc ivords 
have the fcnfe cf thofe others^ without the word fame^ or 
y£ this word be ufed, thtfe Kvords have the fame fenfe ^mth 
thcfe others^ or as thofe others. 

In thefe ^vords have the fnne fe7fe of thcfe others^ \ can* 
X£)t perceive that the wordyi^z/vt has any meaning. 
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CLXXXIX. 

1 HioMAs, fon of William Arnold, Mayor of York. 

This is the ftyle of many a carelefs writer. It does not 
here appear which of the two, the t ithcr, or the fon, is 
(or was) mayor of York. Moil re:idcr= would, in all pro- 
bability, fuppofe the father to be the innn. But the words 
tio not abfolutely detennine that it is he. 

Writers (hould exprefs thcmfelvcs in fuch a mamier as 
to leave no doubt. 

CXC. SOME TIME. SOMETIME. SOME TIMES. SOM£« 
TIMES. 

Writers do not always properly diflingulfti thefc 
words. 

Some time fignifies a certain ffeicc cf iime^ or during a 
certain /pace of time. — Some time ^x\ii he rajuired for the 
lomplctiug that huJifiefs.'~-^He has been down to his country^ 
/jorifej and fayed there feme time. 

Sometime is to be ufed only in fpeaking of what is paft, 
andhas one of the fcnfes of the word otice* Lord Bacon^ 
fomctime chancellor of England', that is, it'/^e? wtf J once chan^ 
cellor of England, 

In the w'ljYihfome //Wj, certain times are diftinguifhed from 
Other times. — Some times arc prcfperous^ and fome quite the 
contrary » — Sometimes is a dlllin6tion from alvjays, — I fame" 
times rife early : but not alvcays ; nor^ indeed^ often, 

CXCL 

W' HEN followed by a then in the fame fentcnce. 

She is fuppofed to he in love v:ith hih\ for^ ix:ken Jhcfees 
him^ ihenjhe is like to faint. 

When fignifies at the timCy at ivhich : then fignifies at 
that time, — Jiljcn Jhefees him^ Jhe ii like to faint fignifies, • 
therefore, at the timCy at ^i,vhich Jhe fees him^ at that timejl:c 
is like to faint. 

Is it not vifible that the word then not cnly is fupcr- 
fluous,but even makes a confulion that feeir s to bimifh fenfe ? 

Yet I do not condemn this way of fpeaking upon all oc-' 

cafions, though it be irregular and ungrammatical. It 

H trives 
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gives a ftrength, and an appearance of earneflnefs ; and is 
therefore, in many cafes, where the fpeuker would incul- 
cate llrongly the obfcn^ution he is making, not only al- 
lowable, but even preferable to the regular and gramma- 
tical way of fpeaking. 

CXCII. HEART-FELT. 

Our modem poetalters are fo enamoured of this word 
that they even furfeit us with their hear t-fdt joys and their 
he a rt 'felt for rc^vs. 

At the fame time, I will not anfwer for it that they 
give us the word in its proper fenfe. They make it to 
Signify excrjjive — €xtre?fie, I (hould rather fuppofe it to 
ligni fy real — unfeigned. But whether they are right, or 
whether /am right, as to the fenfe 6f the word, the truth 
is, that their everlafting and affedted ufe of it gives us a 
hcart'fclt naufea. 

CXCIII. PREFERENCE OF. 

XlE gives his fecond fon the preference of the eldeft.— 
She gives London the preference of the countrj-. 

This is a common way of fpeaking, but what I can by 
no means approve. I cannot perceive that preference of 
in thefe places even makes fenfe ; and we certainly ought 
to fay preference to^ or preference before, — He gives his fc" 
cond fon the preference to (or before) his eldcfi. — She gives 
L.of.'don the preference to (or before) the country. 

Preference of is to be ufed (as I (hould imagine) only 
where preference has the fenfe of the fubftantive pre* 
f erring. The pr-eference of this man to that other mati: that 
is, the preferring this man to that other man* 

CXCIV. 

1 HE author of the Introdu(fHon to Englifti Grammar * 
fcemsto condemn the ufe of the word either^ as made to^ 
fignify each ; and quotes the two following paflages from 
fcripture. The king of Jfrael^ and Jehofaphat^ king of 
Judah^ fat either cf them on his throne, — Nadab and jibihu^ 
thefons of Aaron^ took either of them his cenfcr. ' > 
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TIis T-ordfhip .^ivcs, as a reafon of his difapprobation, 
the worci cit^^r^^ bearing another fenfe. This objedion, 
\\f''i\\ all ilci'ercnce to a venerable characfter, docs not ap- 
pear to me of any great weight. 

Numbcrlefs woids are ufed in different tenfcs without 
any inconvenience. Where the word either^ fionifying 
caih, is liable to hz niifapprchended, it is, doubtlcfs, to be 
condemned : hut in the above citations, and in many other 
places where it occurs, it has, in my opinion, an elegance; 
and in fome a very great one. 

GXCV. DESTITUTE OF. DEPRIVED OF. 

JVIany of our writers fcem to confider thefe two phrafes 
as fynonymous. I apprehend there is a difference m their 
meanings. We are (kjlitutc of that, of which we are not 
now actually poircfled, whether we hive been formerly pof- 
feffed of it, or not. But, to be now deprived of<\ny thin:;,we 
muH, as I conceive, taking the word in its llri6t fenfe, 
have been once pofleffed of it* 

Yet, deprived ij/' having, in many places, a much nwrc 
eafy founa than deftitute />/, the former is frequently ufed, 
where, if my above conjecture be right, it is not abfo- 
hitcly proper: and we have had, perhaps, few writers, who 
would nave fcrupled to fay, of a man bom blind, that he 
was deprived of fight; though fight was what he never 
enjoyed. 

^feither (hould I blame a writer for faying of a vicious 
young prince, whom the fubjeCls of his late father had fet 
afide, that his vices had deprived him of a crown ; as we 
{hould fay of an unfuccefsful candidate for a place, that he 
had loft that place ; a thing he was nearer poflelTed of. 

CXCVL 

A CERTAIN mode of fpeaking is common among us, (and 
I do not always avoid it myfelf) which I fear does not 
make- fenfe, viz. the following the words pojfihle and 
impojjible by an infinitive. For inllance; What you fro^ 
fofe is impojjible to doy or to he done* 

Pojphlc — impojjihle figmfy i\}hich may he^^^xjhich cannot 

ic^ and perhaps which may he donc^-^^hich cannot he done* 

H 2 Now, 
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Now, m whichever of thcfe fignifications either of them 
is taken, the addition of to do^ or to he^ or to he done^ makes, 
furely, a confufion that excludes fenfe. Yet, for want of 
a better expreflion readily prefenting itfelf, I have ufed 
the following words in the 74th remark This is the heft ^uoay 
offpeaking^ hecavft it is impcj/ihlc to he jnifunderftood, 

I often wonder that we have not coined the words fa^ 
cihle^ i?ifacihle^ or faciahlc^ infaciahlc ; which would be 
eafy derivations from the Latin word facere^ to fignify 
capahle and i» capable of heing done. We have, indeed, 
feafihlc (of which we do not m'ake much ufe) which wc 
have taken from the French. But fadhle and infacible 
have, I think, a better found. 

CXCVII. EACH OTHER. ONE ANOTHER. 

-£ HESE found to the ear as though the two words were in 
each of them in the fame cafe ; whereas, in fad, they are 
not fo. 

That man and his fon-in-lavo love one another* — -That 
woman and her daughtrr-in-lavj hate each other. Here the 
words one and each are in the nominative cafe : other and 
another in the accufative : the meaning beinc^, in fpeaking 
of the men, that one party loves the other ; in fpeaking ol 
the women, that each party hates the other. 

But thefe phrafes have a flill worfe effed where they 
follow a prepofition. Yet it is where they are accompa- 
nied by a prepofition, that the words are the mod eafily 
feparated, by pi cing the prepofition between them ; 
which may frequently be done without any ftifthefs. If I 
fay Thofe tvco to^vns are at a great dijtance one from the 
other ^ there is certainly no flifthefs in the expreflion ; and 
it is by far a lefs inelegant, as well as a much more pro- 
per and correct, way of fpeaking than Thofe t^^o towns are 
at a great diftance from one another. 

The word another ^ where only two obje6ls are men- 
tioned, feems to be an impropriety. It is better to fay tU 
other. 



CXCVIII. 
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CXCVIIL 

A WORD is often employed as a nominative cafe, with* 
out governing any verb, or being in apportion with any 
other nominative. 

'* It is againft the laws of the realm ; which, as they are 
** preferved and maintained by your majefty's authority, 
** fo we ail'ure ourfelves you will not fufFer them to be 
** violated by your family." 

Addrefs to the King^ P arliamefitary Debates, 

The word 'which has here no verb ; and the fentence is 
confequently ungrammatic;^U But this way of fpeaking, 
which, is very convenient, is, at the fame time, fo univer- 
fal (for we have perhaps no author who avoids it) that I 
dare not pronounce it to be bad Englifh, 

c:^cix. 

/jL certain defigner, now living, has frequently, in the 
printed catalogues of the pictures he has expofed to view, 
given us the names Raff dele ^ Titiano^ Annihale Car' 
racci^ tsfc. 

This favours greatly o f affectation. As the names of 
the painters Titiano and Annihale Carracd have been long 
Angiicifed, and as thefe painters are univerfally .known 
among us by the names of Titian and Hannibal Carrache, 
it is prepofterous for one Engliftiman to talk to another of 
Titiano and Aiinihale Carracci, 

Foreign Chriflian names are ftill rnore pedantic than 
foreign furnames. We all \siOVi \s\iO Raphael is: but, 
pray, who is Raffdele f I prefume that, if this defigner 
had occafion to mention Alexander the Greaty and Philips 
his father, he would call them Alcxavdros and Ph Hippos • 
Indeed, where a foreigner has been hitherto named among 
us by his foreign ClMjiian name, and the Englifi name, 
which anfwers to it, was never yet ufed in fpeaking of 
him, the foreien nnme is, for that reafon, the moft pro- 
per. It is therefore better and more natural for an Eng- 
iijhman to fay Julio Romano than Julius Romano^ the painter 
of that name ha\*ig never yet been called Julius among 
us. But, had it been long cuftomary to call him Julivi^ 
it would now be mere pedantry to fpeak of him by the 
H 3 name 
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name of Julio, Our poets, it is true, are allowed orreater 
liberties, and may deviate from the common way of fpeak- 
in^ without the imputation of pedantry. 
" Car race i's llrength, Corregio's fofter line, 
" Paulo's free ftroke, and Titian's warmth divine." Pope. 
I have often been much offended at ^uin the player, 
who, in the part of Othello^ whenever he fpoke of Cajjlo 
by his Chrfftian name, pronounced it Mcchil^ and not 
Michael. What reafon could the man poffibly affign for 
this ? and in what light did he fee this word ? Othello^ it is 
true, is fpeaking to Italians. But what then ? The play 
being written in the E^igllJIo tongue, and for the enter- 
tainment of an EngUJh audience, every thing is to he pro- 
nounced as an Englijhman pronounces, though this Eng^ 
lijh audience is, at the fame time, to fuppofe the dialogue 
to be in the Italian tongue : and there is no more reafon 
for giving a foreign pronunciation to this name of Michael 
than for giving it to all the reft of the play, and, confe- 
quently, talking all the way unintelligibly. 

CC. 

** 1 F the charges, which that commiilion has already and 
*' will ftand the public in, were to be dedu6ted, there will 
** be very little remaining, to be divided among the fuf- 
*' ferers." Parliamentary Dchates, 

If a man fay The money that my fon does no^v, and iviil 
farther Jiand me in^ the expreffion has nothing exception- 
able ; becaufe the vf ordi Jland^ which follow*, is naturally 
fuppofed after the does no^\j ; and it is plain that the fpeaker 
means, the money that my fon now fiands me in^ and ^mll 
farther f and me in. 

But the above-cited fentence, the charges which that 
commijjioti has already^ and 'will fiand the puhlic in^ does 
not make feni'e ; becaufe it is not the y^omjiandy but the 
vjord floods which is to be fuppofed after the word already. 
But, there being no other food in the fentence, the ima- 
gination of the reader or hearer does not fupply it. It 
ought therefore to be exprelled, The charges which that 
comvifjion has alreatiy food^ and will fmnd the puhlic in. 

Nay, even the very fame word, which precedes or fol- 
lows, is not idways cafiiy fupplied by the reader's or hearer's 

imagination ; 
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imagination; and I much doubt whether it would be 
right to fay, tbc money ^ ivbic/j my fan has already^ and ''joill 
farther cofi me* — Has aheady coft^ and 'uctll farther cnft 
mc^ would, as I apprehend, be much better : for the word 
cqft^ when joined with the auxiliary has^ feems to prefent 
itielf in a different view from what it does when following 
the auxiliaries do and i\jill: wherefore has already^ and 
ivill farther coji me hurts the ear. 

It would be ftill much worfe to fpenk in the following 
manner ; When I related that piece of ttcjos to the fMo bro" 
thers^ it pleafcd one of them extremely^ and the other nuasfo 
not a little ; to fignify that the other was likewife not a 
little pleafed ; becaufc thefe two plcafuis^ one of which is 
a verb a<Stiye, and the other, whether conlidered as a par- 
ticiple, or as part of a verb, is paffive, are words of very 
widely different fenfes. Yet we have many authors who 
write in this negligent way. 

CCL 

JL N the words quoted from the Parliamentary Debates in 
the preceding remark, there is ftill another impropriety. 

'' If the charges were to be deduded, there will be very 
** little remaining," is un rammatical, the nxjere to be dc* 
duBed being in the preter-imperfedl tenfe, and the w/7/ 
be in the future. 

We ought to fay either, if the charges ivere dedu^edy (or 
•vocre to be deduced) there ivould be very little remaining % 
or, if the charges are deduBed^ (or be deduHed^ or Jhall ht 
deduced) there will be very little remaining* 

CCIL 

** 1 HEY argue as if the number of forces were to be 
*' kept up a^^ainft 1 av ; whereas the very deiign of the 
*' motion is in order to have a law for the keeping them 
« up." Ibid. 

This is improperly exprefled. Tlje very d^fign and in 
order ^ve not both ro be ui'ed : for they lignify (allowing 
for the difference between a fubflantive and an adverbial 
phrafe) the lame thing. When, therefore, a man fays 
the very dejign is in orckr^ it is as though he faid the very 
defgn is with a dcjign. 

The 
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The fpeaker might have faid, Tfje motion is mailrmertly 
in order to have a la-vo for the keeping them up^ or (which 
is a better expreffion) the very dejign of the motion is the 
having a lai\j for the keeping them up. 

. CCIII. 

UiD and forbid ^re improperly ufed by the greateft part 
of our writei-s in the preter-imperfe^l and firft preter- 
pcrfed tenfes ; likewife with the auxiliaries, and as parti- 
ciples palfive. 

The participles paffive, and the proper words with the 
auxiliaries, are bidden 2ivA forbidden. Bade and forbade are 
the preter-impcrfed and firft preter-perfedt tenfes. A 
high price biddcn-r—an a6lio7i forbidden — he has bidden a 
high price — he has forbidden the aBion — he bade his fervant 
do it — he forbade him to do it. 

Writ and ^.vrote are likewife improperly ufed with the 
auxiliaries, and as participles pallivc. Written is the pro- 
per word. A copy fairly 'written — he has voritten the letter 
"'^thc letter is voritten* 

Run is alfo improper in the preter-imperfe£l and pre- 
ter-perfeCl. Yet Pope has ufed it in the latter of thefe 
tenfes in his Dunciad. He faidy and run. The proper 
word is ran* 

There is little expectation that thefe faults, with many 
others of the fame kind, will ever be univerfally amended : 
for it can fcarcely be doubted but that our poets will con- 
tinue to indulge themfelves in them for the fake of rhyme 
or meafure : and their authority will always give them a 
fandtion. 

CCIV. 

vluR writers are often, through inattention, deceived by 
the s at the end of fubflantives in the genitive cafe ; and, 
taldng thofe fubltantives for nominatives, ufe a verb plu- 
ral, where they ought to ufe a verb lingular. 

** His words being applicable to the common ^iftake 
** of our age, induce mc to tranfcribe them." 

Dr, Fofter on Accent and ^antity. 

Words is here in the genitive cafe, and ought to have an 
apollrophc at the end, 

I£ 
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If I fay, thcfc two mens *ivorLhig fo hard yfftcrilny has 
thr(nvn them into a fever : — voorkin^ is here a fubflantlvc, 
hot a participle, and is in the nominative cafe. The words 
thcfc two mens are in the genitive ; and, if any one word 
be the nominative to the verb has tiro-iKmy it is ivork^ 
ing. But,, properly fpeaking, all thcfe words, thefc t:vo 
mens working fo hard yeflcrday^ are the nominative to the 
verb ; and thefe words, confidered as a nominative, are not 
a plural, but a fingular. Confequently, have thrown (in- 
llead oi has thrown) would make falfe grammar. 

It is the fame with the fentence quoted above. The 
word he 'fig is there not a participle, but a fubibmtive. Or, 
^ perhaps, it might not be improper to join the two words 
iehrg iind applicable together by a hyphen, and to conlider 
them as one ; which word would be equivalent to appdi^ 
cahlencfs : for his words' bci^ig applicable fignifies the appli^ 
cahlcyiefs of his words \ and all thefe words, his word? be- 
ing applicable to the common mij 'ake of our agc^ are the no- 
minative to the verb, and are a nominative fingular, not 
plural. The author fhould therefore have written induces^ 
not induce. His vjords^ being applicable to the common mif* 
take of our age induces me to tranfcrihe thc?n. 

That this is the right way of underllanding this fentence 
cannot reafonably be doubted ; for, if we confider words as 
a nominative, and being as a participle agreeing therewith, 
J?is words induce me to tranfcribe them will fignify his words 
induce me to tranfcribe his words: a ilrange way of talking I 

ccv. 

X liE pronouns hls^ her^ and their^ are improper, when 
ferving as adjcdlives to fubftantives conjoined with the pro- 
noun voho. 

** It is hard to be conceived that a fet of men could 
** ever be chofen by their cotemporaries, to have divine 
** honours paid them, whilft numerous perfons were alive, 
•' who knew their imperfections, and who themfelves, or 
** their immediate anccftors, might have as fair a pretence, 
*' and come in competition with them." 

PridcauXy as quotedin the Divine Legation* 

The writer fliould have faid, and who themfelves^ or 
nvhofc immediate anccflors^ might have as fair a pre* 
iencey isfc, 

CCVI. 
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CCVI. COTEMPORARY. 

J. HOUGH the word cotemporary^ which occurs in the laft 
quotation, be ufed by many ertcemed writers, (amon;^ 
others, by Lord Bohngbrokc, pcrhups one of our befl 
penmen) there are critics, who infifl that it '\% improper, 
and that we oup;ht always to fay cotitcmporary. 

They lay it down as a rule that co is to be ufed only 
where the word, with which it is joined, begins with a 
vowel, as in co-eval, cO'Cxiftent^ co^incidcnt^ co'opcrate^ i^Cm 

CCVII. PREVIOUSLY. 

1 HAVE already taken notice of the word previous^ as be- 
ing improperly ufed as an adverb, inftead o{ pre^Iou/Iy. 
But previoujly likewife appears to me not to be always the 
right word, where we find it. I apprehend that, in fl:rI6t 
propriety, it ought to be employed only where the cir- 
cumftance mentioned immediately with it has fome rela- 
tion to another that fbllowa, or to fotnething that ha» been 
mentioned already. 

A man equips himfelf in a ridinjr.drefs /rw/^i;^ to his 
retting on horfeback. — He folicits for a poft, for which 
he has prewoii/h proved himfelf to be well qualified. 

But, where there is no fuch relation, a mere priority in 
time does not, in my opinion, juiHfy the ufe of this word. 
For inftancej Ifrakifed an hour upon the harpfichord this 
. morning pre*vtoujy to my drejjing my/elf. 

There being no relation between a man's dreffing him- 
felf, and his playing on the harpfichord, I (hould imagine 
the word previoujly to be here wrong. 

It feems a wonder that we have no fuch word 7&priorhm 
It would be naturally formed from prior^ and would be 
very ufeful. 

CCVIII. 

<« £4 YEN after fcience had once dawned upon them, the 
•^* Scots feemed to be (inking back into ignorance and ob- 
** icurity : and, adhve and intelligent as they naturally are, 
*' they continued, whilft other nations were eager in the 
** purfuit of knowledge, in a ftate of languor and ilupe- 
•* faction. This, however, mufl be imputed to the un- 

" happincfs 
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** happinefs of their politic! firuation ; not to any defe6k 
*' of genius: for no fooner was the one removed in any 
** degree than the other beg<»n to difphiy itfelf." 

Rtbcrfuns Hijiory of Scotland. 

The author's n-^eaning is th\it, as foon as the unhappi- 
nefs of the political fituation of the Scots was in fomc 
degree removed, their p-enius heiran to difplay itfelf. But 
his words do not imply this : they imply, not that the ge^ 
nius of the Scots, but that their tlcfctl cf genius^ began to 
difplay itfelf. For, though the lingle word genius may be 
confidered as oppofed to political fituathn^ it is dcfcH of 
genius^ which is oppofed to uhhapp'inefs of political Jitua^ 
tion: and he tells us that, when the latter was in fomc 
degree removed, the other began to difplay itfelf. 

I think I fliould have faid — Ih.s^ hovcever^ mujl he im* 
puted to the unh afp'uicfs of the r fnlitical Jltuation ; not to 
any dcfe^ of genu : f)r no fooner 'was that ftuat'on 
amended in any degree than their genius began to difplay 
itfelf 

CCIX. 

-L HE words vjhich and it are frequently employed toge- 
gether in fuch a manner as feems to deltroy fenib. 

" Credit no propofition purely becaufe the etymology 

** implies it. Etymology is the voice of the people ; 

*' which the philcfopher always fufpeds, but always at- 

** tends to it/' Tran/lation of Michaelis^s Difcourfe on 

the Influence of Opinions on Language^ and of Lan^ 

guage 071 Opinii.ns, 

This ieems to fay Etymology is thc^oice of the people ; . 
i\:hich the philfophcr always fufpe^s^ but ^ivhich he always 
attends to it: for the fenfe of the word 'which is almofl: ne- 
cefTarily brought fom^ard in the mind of the reader to the 
laft limb of the fentence. 

The abfurdity is avoided bv omitting the it, Etymolrgy 
is the fvoice of the people ; nvhich the philofopher akwaysfvf 
peds^ hut always attends to. This is faying, <which the 
philcfopher ak\jays fufpeHs^ but (which he) akvays at- 
tends to. 

If the word // be ufed, there ought to be at leaft a 
colon, if not a full llop, at the word fufpeEls ; and fome 
additional words will be necefiary. Forinftance ; Etymon , 

logy 
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Icgy IS the fvoice of the pcopk ; ixJnch the fijllofopljer al^Mays 
fufpcBi : but J though he always fufpc^Sy he al'ways attends 
to it,. 

Faults of this fort are very common in our Englifli 
writers* 

ccx. 

^*' X HESE Hcrmnpion tranflnted into Greek; part of 
*' whicl> is preferved by Ammianus Marcellinus/' 

Di'vine Legation* 
This certainly does not make fenfe, there being no word 
whereto the relative ^\:hich refers : for the author's mean- 
ing is that a part of the tranllation (not of the originals) 
is preferved : but, though the ad of tnmflating be fpoken 
of, the tranflation itfelf is not mentioned. As to the word 
Greeks the 'which cannot refer to that ; for Greek fignilies 
the Greek language, not the Greek tranflation. Yet I fuf- 
pe6l that the author, through inadvertence, conlidered it 
as referring to this word. 

He might have faid Thefc Hcrmap'cn tra7ijlated into 
Greek ; a7id a part of them thus tranjlated is prcfernuul by 
j^mmianus Marcellinus\ or, thcfe Hermapion tranjlated into 
Creek ; atid a pari of the tranjlation is i>refer*vcd by Am^ 
mianus JMarcellinus, 

CCX I. The employing the prefcnt and the preier-perfeH 
lenfe together in relating a pojl Tratfadiion. 

*' Xae accordingly draws out his forces, and offers battle 
*' to Hiero, king of Syracufe, uho reiidily accepted it." 

When the writer, for the fake of animating his narra- 
tion, had thought proper to make ufe of the prefent 
tenfe for the two firil verbs, he ought to have put the 
other verb in the fame tenfe, llkewife. He (hould there- 
fore have faid He accordingly draivs cut his forces^ and of- 
fers battle to HierOy Ki/ig of Syracufe^ ix'ho readily ac^ 
cepts it. 

This is a common fault in our writers, and efpecially 
in our poets> who feldom fcrupie to facrifice fenfe, where 
it (lands in the way of rhyme or meafure. 

It is not a little to be deplored that Virgil, whofe flj'le 
is fo very notle, and perhaps is in all other refpc£ts un- 
exceptionable 



> 
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exceptionable, is cverlaftingly guilty of the fault I here 
reprehend. It is a terrible blemifh in him. 

ccxn. 

" 1 Hou art the firft that ever has taught the fclence of 
*' tyn.nny." Duke of Guife to Machian)cly in the Dia^ 
logues of the Dead. 

This is the grammatical way of fpeaking ; though Ibme 
writers would have faid Thou art the firfi that e*ver haft 
taught^ ^c. confidering the pronoun that as relative to 
thou^ which is the fecond perlbn. 

Indeed, if I fay thou^ nx?ho (or that) hafi firfi taught the 

fcience of tyranny^ I fpeak properly ; becaufe here the wh^ 

(or that) which is the nominative to the following verb, 

is really relative to thowy and the yrord firfi is only an ad- 

je6tive agreeing with who (or that). 

But, in the fentence quoted from the Dialogues, Thotc 
art the firfi that e*uer has taught the fcience of tyranny^ the 
word that is relative to firfi ; 2ixA firfi is in the third per- 
fon, it meaning tie firfi man^ or the firfi writer. 

There may, however, befentencesof alimilarconftruc- 
tion, where a deviation from grammar would not be with- 
out its grace. 

CCXIIL 

** An attempt of this nature would be utterly imprac- 
** ticable." Preface to Baker*s RefieHions on Lcaryiing* 
In the expreffion of This defign is impraHicalle there is 
no impropriety, becaufe the word defign fignifies not only 
intention^ or purjbofe^ but likewife a thing intended or fur- 
pofed: and it is m this latter fenfe that it muft be under- 
flood, when we talk of a defign^ s being imprafticable. But 
an attempt f which fignifies an endeavour^ does not, as I 
apprehend, alfo fignify a thing endeavoured at. If it Be 
aa I fay, the exjpreffion of the attemttis impraHicahk muft 
be wrong, unlets we confider it as figurative. 

CCXIV. 

*^ 1 F any one, who thinks thus of me, will only fufpend 

" his cenilure fo long till I draw my conclufion, &c." Ihid. 

I ' ^ufpeTid 
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SuJpCftJ your cct/ure /o long that I may dra^ fny conclu" 
Jtoi, — Sul'yentl your ccnfurcfo long as to give me time to dra^vj 
fits concluJ}(;n, 

Thcfe expreffions are Englifh, but fomewhat languid : 
and it would be better to fay Sufpend your cenfure till I 
dra-.v (or /:// / ha'ue drai\:n) my conclujtcn* So long that^ 
andyi? Uug asy are good Englifh. So long ////is not Engliih. 

CCXV. TO BE REVENGED OF. 

iVIany people (perhaps the greater part) fay to he re^ 

*vergcd of an offender, 

I conceive this not to be Uridly good Englifh, and that 
we ought to ufe the word on in fpeaking of the perfon who 
is the objcd of revenge, and of, ovfor^ in fpeaking of the 
crime, or fault revenged. 

For inflance, / lu/// taic revenge on that man. — / ixjtll 
he revenged on that man, — I ivill take revenge of that in- 
/ult, — / w/// he revenged of that in/ult. — / ivill take re^ 
vengefor that in/ult, — / ivill he revenged for that in/ult* 

It may be worth while to obferve that on^ty the con- 
traction of on it,, is frequently ufed where on it would be 
ini proper, and where the proper expreffion would be ofiti 
and this even by the correcleil fpeakers, as well as by all 
the reft of the nation. The reafon of this is, without 
doubt, that the contraction on^t has a more diftindt and 
plealing found than the contriidion oft. We fay, for 
example, / am glad on^t, — I had never heard on* t,. And 
yet / am glad on it. — / had never heard on ity are not 
£ngli(h; the proper expreffions being /<//» j'/tf// of it.^^ 
I had never heard of itm 

CCXVI. 

JVIr. ward, late profeflbr of rhetoric at Gre(ham col- 
lege, fpeaking in his grammar of a future-perfeCt tenfe, 
fays " It denotes an aaion as done at fome future time." 

*' He ought," fays one of the Reviewers, " to have faid 
** It denotes an adion as to be done at fome future time. 
" As it ftands, it reads fomewhat like an Hibern cifm." 

The Reviewer . appears to me to be miftaken. I fee 
nothing exceptionable io Mr* Ward'9 expreffion. Sup- 

pofe 
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pofe I fay to a friend, / am going to fehlc in the country ; 
^vhcre I ifitend immediately to build a houfe, — If you t\:ill 
come dozvn a year hence ^ you ivill fifidit built and f urn ijhed. 
Here I fpeak of the houfe as finifhcd, though at a future 
period of time : but furely no man will ailert ther^ is 
even the leaft impropriety in this way of fpeaking. There 
is therefore no Hibernicifm in faying that a future- 
perfedt tenfe reprefents a thing as done at fome future 
time. 

Why did not the Reviewer object likewife to Mr. Ward's 
expreffion of 2i future -perfc 61 tenfe? P'or, if denoting an ac 
tion as done at fome future tlfne be an Hibernicifm, a fu^ 
iurC'perfcB tenfe mufl be fo. 

CCXVn. MUCH LESS. 

X HESE words, on which I have already made dne re- 
mark, are foir^etimes but aukwardly ufed after the fubftan- 
tive nothing. 

In his dfpoft'on there nvas nothJfig har/h^ much kfs crueh 
Where the words much kfs are mtroduced in this way, 
fome other words, in order to make fenfe, muft be fup- 
pofed. What words ought to be fuppofed here? The 
words any thing. For inuance. In his difpofition there was 
nothing oarjb^ much lefs any thing cruel. 

But, if a man fays In his difpofition there ixjas nothing 
H^arjh^ much lefs cruel, does not the word nothing prefent 
itfelf again to the hearer's imagination ? and does not the 
ipeaker feem to fay In his difpofition there ivas nothing 
harfh, muclj kfs nothing cruel? To my ear he does. But 
this would make a fenfe contrary to what he intends. I 
(hould think it therefore beft to introduce the words any 
thing, as I have done above : In his difpofition there, ivas 
nothing harfh, much lefs any thing cruel \ or, much lefs was 
there any thing cruel, 

CCXVHL 

1 iiESE (or thofi) fort of mcn,^^Thefe (or thofej kind of 
people. 

One would think this way of fpeaking muft be in- 

fufferable to an ear of any delicacy ; yet we have many 

I 2 approved 
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approTcd author^ who take no care to avoid it. In the 
Divine Legation it occurs frequently. 

We have many ungrammatical expreffions, which can- 
not well be avoided, without a ftiffhefs ; but that is not the 
cafe here. Men of tins fort ^ which is a corre^ expreffion, 
is as eafy, to the full, as thefefort of men ; and is certainly 
much lefs inelegant. But, though any one (hould chuie 
to make men the genitive, where is the neceffity of groffly 
violating grammar by giving fort an adjective plural ? and 
what (hould hinder him from faying this fort of me» f in 
which expreflion there is nothing exceptionable.' 

I fufpe^l that what gave rife to the ufing an adje6iive 
plural vfixhfort^ov kind^y^ii^ the fometimes feeming difBculty, 
where it is a nominative, in determining whether to make 
it plural or lingular. This fort of mrn is ever ready tw 
make profejfions of fervice^-^-^This fort of men are ever readf 
to make frofjjions of fcrvice. I may be aiked, which of 
thefe two ways of fp^ing is the beft, both of them feem- 
ing to be exceptionable. In the firft, what feems a 
noun of number is followed by a verb fingular : in the 
laft, a noun lingular is followed by a verb plural. As for 
me, I (hould prefer the firfl. But I affirm that either of 
them is much lefs offenfive than /i&^ (QXtb9fe)fort0fmnu 

CCXIX. 

j/he Englifh pardciple is often converted into a fab- 

ftantive. 

For inlbance, His oBing in that manner was a great 
piece of rajhnef. — His Jigning that fapcr {pr^hi4 figning of 
that paper) has undone him. Here a^ing and fgning are 
fubflantives. 

There are critics (and the author of the Introduction to 
Engliih grammar is one) who aflert that, where another fub- 
ftantive immediately follows, the prepofition i^is abfolutely 
necelTary. They would therefore condemn the expref- 
fion of his figning that paper ^ and would tell us we ought 
to fay his figning of that paper • 

Here I cannot agree with them. His figning that paper 
is, as I conceive, much better than his figning of that pa* 
per > which lafl expreJion is, to my ear, ioBpid* 

Though 
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Though the form of the wotd frgtihg be that' of a 
fubftantive (it having the adjedlive his agreeing with it) 
the fenfe of it is that of a verb. The prepofition there- 
fore not only is unneceflary, but fcems to maim the fenfe. 

The ufe of the prcpolition is ncreflaiy, as I fhould 
imagine, only where the participle thus converted into a 
fubftantive has what we may call a vcuter fenfe, not an ac 
five one. For inllance, The i^.anci?t-^ of that ivoman fo 
'i\:ell at the balhivas the ruin of her a ku hufuanti; for bt 
fell in love ^joith her thcre^ and marr'ed her. Here thi 
dancing of that ivoman fo ivcll lignifies that ivenjun'j danc' 
ing fo "joell'y and dancing has what I have called a neuter 
fenf\ 

But, when I fay his Pgning that pater ^ the wovtifgning 
has an adtive fenfe ; as has the verb to fi^n^ when we fay 
tojign a paper ; where paper is the accufative cafe go- 
verned by th u verb. 

There ure places, however, where I would ufe the of 
for the fake of found, andof fmooth pronunciation, though 
the omiflion of it might make better fenfe : and I would 
rather fay his fignivg that paper tu^/ the undoing of him 
X\\'^Vihisfgnir.g that paper ivas the undoing him ; where un- 
doing has an arlive fenfe, as well asfgni.'ig. But I fliould 
life the of bccaufe the ?/ndo:rjg of him is more diflin6l to 
the ear, and more eafy to the organs of fpiccli than the 
undoing hirn. 

That thefe participles, when taking the form of fub- 
ilantives, ftill retain the fenfe of verbs, appears to me fo 
plain as to need no proof". But, if any one be flartled at * 
the affertion, let him confider thefe expreflions. His aH- 
ingfo gencroujly in that afair has gained him great ap^ 
flaufe, — Ilisfpeakingfo clamoroujly is very cffenf^vcy where 
theie participle-fubitantives (as I may q\\\ them) are ufed. 
very naturally with adverbs ; whereas his a^ fo generotfly 
in that aj^air^'-^hisfpeechfo clamoroujly ^ are nonfenfc, 

ccxx. 

♦< 1 HOUGH the learned writer's arguments be thus de- 
*' fedive, yet it is very true what he fays; thefe phyfi- 
•* ciaus were indeed an order of the minifters of religion." 

Divine Legation, 
I 3 It 
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// // *uery true what he fays^ to fignify what he fays is 
^ery true^ is certainly very ungrammatical. Yet, this 
way of fpeaking being not only common among the illi- 
tentte, but even frequently ufed by the leamed, and hav- 
ing a certain air of eafe, it cannot be condemned as bad 
Engliih. 

CCXXI. 

** 1 HERE is not now a fovereign ftate in Europe, but 
** keeps a body of regular troops in their pay." 

Parliamentary Debates, 

The pronoun their^ which refers to ftate^ fuppofes this 
noun to be a noun of number. But, even grantmg it to be 
fo (which I can hardly admit), the verbs is and kceps^ both 
of which are lingular, make the pronoun their^ which is 
plural, abfolutely improper in this place. If a pronoun 
therefore muft be ufed, it were beft to fay There is not 
now a/overcign Jiate in Europe hut keeps a loJy of regular 
troops in its pay. 

But the fentence would perhaps be more elegant with^ 
out any pronoun at all. For inflance. There is not now a 
fovereign Jiate in Europe hut keeps a body of regular troops 
in pay, 

CCXXII. 

^< 1 HE reafon will be accounted for hereafter.'* 

Divine Legation, 

A reafon given for any event is what accounts, or pre- 
tends to account, for that event. To fay therefore The 
reafon will be accounted for^ is faying What accounts for it 
will be accounted for. 

The proper expreflion would have been The reafon will 
he given hereafter ; or, this will be accounted for hereafter* 

Or, perhaps, the writer ufes the expreflion of accounting 
for in ihe fan.e fenfe as a tradefman, who fays, / will ac^ 
count for that fum^ met ning that he will pn)duce it. In 
this fenfe it feems allowable. 

The caufe is (or was) attributed to is an impropriety 
common in the French language; from whence perhaps 
we have borrowed it. It is pardonable no othenvife than as 
being underftood figuratiyely } for the expreffion is very 
Yi&bly irregular. 

That 
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That^ which produces an event is, the^ caufe of ftich 
event. If I therefore fay The caufe of his death was af" 
tributed to a violent coU that he caught^ it is as though I (aid 
the caufe of his death <i\3as attributed to *vohat was (proba- 
bly) the caufe of it\ which is utterly abfurd. 

The proper expreffion is His death ivas attributed to a 
violent cold that he caught ; or, the caufe of his death was 
fufpofed to be a violent cold that he caught* 

CCXXIIL 

*• X HIS explains the meaning of the' forty days, which 
*• were fulfilled for Ifrael." * Aid. 

Here feenis, at firft fight, to be an impropriety not un- 
like thofe obferved in the preceding remark. The word 
explains fignifies Jhe%\js the meaning of Is not therefore 
explains the meaning as much as to fay^^wj the meaning of 
the meaning ? 

The wnter might havefaid This is an explanation of the 
forty days^ vjhichfLverc fulfilled for Ifrael i or, this gives us 
* {ptfhews usy or points out) the meaning of the forty days 
which were fulfilled for IfraeL 

Yet I will not aflirm the phrafe to explain a meaning ta 
be abfolutely an impropriety. I think the expreffion may^ 
in many places, bejuftified. A man makes me an embar- 
rafled fpeech, which I do not well comprehend. I fay to 
him, I have fame notion of your meanings but it is a confufed 
cne^-^I believe^ fays a flander-by, lean explain it to you*. 
That is, / can make clear to you what his meaning is. 

CCXXIV. 

X HE Divine Legation, explaining a paiTage in Virgil, 
fays << But an old poem under the name of Orpheus, en- 
** tituled A Defeent into Hell, had it been now exifting^ 
*' would, perhaps, have fhewn us that no more was meant 
** than Orpheuji's initiation." 

Hadfuch a thing been THEN exifiing^ it would have had 

Jucb an tffe^^ is a proper way of fpealdng. — Had it been 

vov/ ex^fiing^ it would have hadfuch an eWeH^ though 

many people would exprefs themfeives in this manner, is 

hardly feiffe. 

I think 
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I think the author fliould have written as followi— J?»/ 
an oIJ f-oem wukr the name of Orpheus^ entituled A Defcent 
into Ileil^ ^xac It ;/*?:■.• cxifung^ ivould perhaps Jlevi us that 
no more L meaut than Orpheu^^i initiation^ 

CCXXV. ONE. 

\\ OULD nrcafon-ible per fon believe it poflihle for wri- 
ters to make this word plural, where it means (.s it almoll 
always docc:) an individual ? and yet we Ibmetimes find it 
jn:jde fo. 

*' Not one in an hundred," fays a lxx)k called Advico 
from a Bilhop to a Clerc:ymaij, ♦' either read or Ipeak ift 
** public w.rh any propriety," 

I am afntiJ the good biihop h'mfelf never fpoke with 
much propriety in rc:^ ird to his choice of words. What 
could induce liim to lay reaJ and fptak^ and not reads and 
J'reah? Could he A'ppjfe lh.it the word hundred w^s to 
determine the perfon of the verbs ? 

This is a fault not unlike that which I have taken no- 
tice of ill remark LXX. 

There are uiJced places where the wcrd 07i€ ought to 
be made plunil. If I fay Crar^^irs and a.itl-counicrs ere 
pretty much iiLkc, The on-: hnve no ?j:ore the inter eft of the 
nation at heart th.m tic oilers^ this is a proper way of 
fpeaking, and ir \'.-ould Lc wrong to fay has the intereji^ 
becaufe the one here rcicrs to a fubfiantive (or to fubftan- 
tives) plural. 

CCXXVL ONE OF THEIR, &C. 

l-rfET us fuppofe three homes to belong in common to 
three men, each man having a (hare in e;^ch houfe. If 
one of tl e "e houfes happen to fall, the expreffion of one of 
their h. 'fes isfalhn^ or o?ie of thcfe mens houfes is fallen 
would, without iloubt, be very proper. 

But I believe nirety-n'ne perfons in a hundred would 
make ufe of the am.; exp'effion where it would not be 
proper; or, at icwd^ .vhere it would njt be the beft way 
of fpeakiR?;. 

We will fuppofe a ^rian to be the fole proprietor of one 
houfe. If this houfe Ihould fall, there are few people but 

wJbat^ 
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what, feeing this man in company wuh other men, and 
mentioning the accident, would (as I have hinted above) 
ufe the fame expreifion, and fay one of their houfcs isfalUn^ 
or one of thofe merii houfes is fallen. 

But this, as Ihavejuft now faid, would not be the beft 
way of fpeaking. It would be much better to fay the houfe 
of one of thofe men is fallen^ or the houfe of one of them is 
fallen: for thefe words, conveying but one idea, could not 
be mifunderftood ; whereas o?ie of thofe mens houfes is 
fallen might be underftood to fignify that thofe men had 
fome houfes in common, and that one of thofe houfes wa» 
fallen down. 

CCXXVIL ONLY. NEITHER. EITHER. 

X HERE are innumerable inftances of the wrong placing 
thefe words. 

Ow/y, by not being in its proper place, gives a fenfe not 
intended. Not only^ neither j and either y by being out- of 
their places, make nonfenfe. 

** Theifm,'-* fays my Lord Shaftelbury, ** can only be 
** oppofed to polytheifm or atheifm," 

He ought to have faid The f mean he offofcdonly to poly ^ 
theifm or atheifm : for his meaning is that polytheifm and 
atheifin are the only things to which theifm can be op^ 
pofed. But his words do not imply this : for theifm can 
pnly he oppofed to polytheifm or atheifm fignifies that theifm 
is not capable 01 any thing, except of being oppofed to 
polytheifm or atheifm ; which is a quite different fenfe. 
Befides, it makes a falfe affertion : for, though it may be 
true that polytheifm and atheifm are the only fpccies of 
belief to which theifm can ftand in oppolition, yet there 
are many other things, of which theifm is capable. It it 
capable of influencing a man's condu6^. It is capable of 
gaining lum the good-will of another in the fame, or of 
exciting the averlion of thofe in a different, way of think- 
ing. In fhort, there is no faying of how many things it is 
capable. 

" He was not only an eye-witnefs of thofe affairs, but 
** had a great (hare in them." Biographical Dictionary. 

"He was neither learned in the languages, nor philo- 
♦* fophj'." Ihid. 

The 
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The proper way of fpeaking is He 7iot only ivas an eye» 
nxjitnefs of thafe affairs ^ but had a great Jharc in them. The 
not only ought to precede the ivaSy not to follow it. — He 
luas IcavNcd /.either in the languages nor in philofopJjy, 
I^earned ought to precede neither. 

When we f;iy He was net only an. eye-witncfs of thofe 
affairs^ hut had a great Jlmre in them^ the fenfeof the word 
^ wtfj, by this word's being put before the not only ^ is brought 
forward to the hut had a great Jharc in them. It is there- 
fore the fame as if we faid He ivas nvt ofily an eye-' 
vjitnefs of thofe affairs^ hut alfo he ^was had a great Jhare in 
them', which is nonfenfe. 

So likevvife in the other fentence, He nvas fieither learned 
n the languages^ nor thilofoi hy ^ by putting neither before 
learned^ the word philofophyy which ought to be oppofed 
only to the languages^ becomes oppofed to learned in the 
languages ; whereby we fay He neither ivas learned in the 
languages^ norwashcphilofophy, which is alfo nonfenfe. 

I own it aflonifties me that our writers fhould go on 
from age to age exprciling themfelves in this flovenly man- 
ner, when there is not one inftance in ten of the fault'-s 
being committed, where it would not have been eafy to 
avoid it. Sometimes indeed there is no avoiding the im- 
propriety without a fliffiiefs or heavinefs of expieflion* In 
cither of thefe cafes it is to be fuffered. 

** Wherein not only their wants were to be fatisfied^ 
*' but all their appetites and paflions to be gratified." 

Lord BoUnghroke, 

Here the not only is rightly placed. But the fame wri- 
ter in the following fentence has placed it wrong. They 
fpeak not only of the lazv^ hut refer to many of the fa^s re- 
lated in the Pentateuch, By ip\iX.t\ng fpeak before not only^ 
he has brought forward the fenfe of this word JJUgA to the 
latter part of the fentence, and inade nonfenfe : for it is as 
though he faid They fpeak net only of the law. 77jcy like* 
wife fpeak refer to many of the faBs related in the Pen-' 
tateuch. 

If a man fays I fpeak not only ofhim^ hut of all his compa^ 
nions, here the word /peak is rightly placed before the 
not only J becraife the all his companions iVands oppofed ta 
the him ; for which reafon the fenfe of the word fpeak 
ought to be brought forward to the latter part of the fen- 

tcxjce^ 
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fence, the meaning of the fpeaker beinrr this, I /peak not 
cf him only : Ilikcjjijtjpcak of all his companions. 

CCXXVIIL 

OxVE of the greateft barbarifms in the Engllfli tongue, and 
which it amazes me th.it fcarcely any author avoids, is 
the uling the preter-pcrfedl: tenfe of the infinitive mood 
where we ou^^ht to ufe the prefent or future. 

I ^^v us going to have ^.vrittcn him a letter, — I intended to 
have nx)rlttcfi to him, — Can there be a greater impropriety 
than this ? Is it not plain we ought to fay I ^xjas going to 
tvrite him a letter, — / intended to ixjrite to h-m. 

When we talk of going to ha^ve done a thing, or of in- 
tending to ha've d!)nc it, we fpeak of the thing's being 
done, as prior to the fetting about it, or intending it. 

We have indeed one verb, which claims an indulgence 
in this particular, and which it is ncceiia y to follow with 
the preter-perfeiSt tcn'b of the infinitive mood, where it 
would be proper to follow other verbs with the prefent or 
future. 

This is the verb ought which is irregular, and never va- 
ries In its ter ninution. It it were a rec^ular verb, its prc- 
ter-imperfcL^t and preter-pcrfcrt would be oughted-, and, 
in thut cafe, if I intended to tell a man that it was his duty 
up;)n fome p ft occalion to ad otheiwife than he did, the 
proper exprelfion would be rou oughted to a^fo andfo^ and 
not Tou Lugltcd to HAVE ACTED fo and fo ; for this laft 
expreffion would contain the fameabfurdity as thofe which 
I have condemned ahove. Indeed the abfurdity is con- 
tained in the expr<.fiion we do ufe, viz. Tou ought to have 
done if. But there is no avoiding it, as this verb does not 
chtmge its termination ; for, when we fpeak in the prefent 
tenfe, we fay Tou ought to do fo andfo ; and our uling 
the fame exprelfion in a p.ift tenfe would caufe a confufion. 

I am not ignorant that the word ought ^^ which I may 
here feem to fpeak of as an infinitive, was originally the 
preter-perfedt of the verb to ovje. But it is now never ufed 
'JA fuch, and has at prefent a quite difterent fenfe. 
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CCXXIX. 

A HAVE loji this game^ though I thovght IJhouJd have worn 
it.-^^he ivas/o very ill that all thofe about her imagined Jhe 
ivottld have died.'^He received a wound^ which had almojt 
coft him his life, 

Thcfe are the common ways of fpeaking : but they are 
wrong. They are barbarifms of the fame ftrain with that 
taken notice of in the preceding remaiic. 

The proper ways of fpeaking are / have loft this game, 
though 1 thought Ijbould luin it^^^he was fo very ill that 
all thofc about her imagined Jhe 'would die.^'^He received a 
wound^ which almoji cojl him his life* 

ccxxx. 

J. HERE may, it is true, be a cafe, where the laft expref- 
fion, condemned in the foregoing remark, He received a 
vjouttd^ which had almoji ccji him his Itfe^ would, with an 
additional word or two, not be improper. 

For inftunce, Ifaw him lately^ and found him in a very 
weak Ji ate : for he had rcce'vcda viound in a duel about a 
month before^ which had almoji cojl him his life. 

If the fpeaker mean that this m.n's life lubd been in dan- 
ger before he (the Ipeaker) faw him, the expreflion is 
right ; becaufe, though th^* diinirer was future to the re- 
ceiving the wound, it was antecedent to the feemg the 
duelliit in this weak ftate. But to employ a prcter-plu- 
perfed tenfe, in mentioning a paft circumfrance, otherwiie 
than as it was antecedent to fome other paft circumilance 
fpoken of, is an ubfurdity fo egregious, and, as I ihould 
imagine, fo very obvious, that i can never fufliciently 
wonder that even our beil writers do not avoid it. 

CCXXXI. 

** W OT long before, he aiked me what nee<} I had for his 
" afliiiance." 

Duncafts Tranjlation of Cicero* s Oration againjt Pifom 
With the word occafion we u e the for. There was no 
occafonfor it. But, with necd^ the of — Not long hefcrCy he 
ajkcdme what need I had of his ajjijiance* 

. The 
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The Introduction to Englifh Grammar takes nonce of 
many prepofitions thus improperly ufed even by Swift^ 
Addifon, Temple, and other writers of the higheft repu* 
tation: fomc of them, indeed, with fuch (hameful impro- 
priety as one would think muft (hock every Englifh ear, 
^d almoft induce the reader to fuppofe the writers to be fo- 
reigners. 

CCXXXIL 

I BAVF obferved i» another Remark, that the word only, 
by being impjoperly placed, gives a fenfe not intended, - 
This word, and leveral others, are fometimes placed not 
abfolutely improperly; yet fo as for the reader not to 
know, till he lias pail them, whether they refer to the 
words immediately preceding, or to thofe immediately 
fucceeding them. We ought to have two different 
marks: one to fignify the firft; the other, the latter^ A 
reader, then^ though he were running over the page ever 
fo faft, could not be deceived, and lay a wrong «mphafifi» 

CCXXXIIL WHOM. 

* W E often find this word in bad writers, and fometime*- ^ , / 
even in good ones, in the room of ^vho. lA^Lfiy) j\ 

Mr. Locke fays, in one of his letters to Mr. Molyneux, * ^ ' 
*^ If you were here, you would find three or four in the par- 
** lour, after dinner, whom . you would fay paffed their af*- ' 
*' temoons as agreeably and as jocundly as any people /? j 
" you, have this good while met with*" f^ ^^^^ ^ 

ThisiSinot good Englifh. He ought to have isivi^hy^/jt 
you. <voould fay pafs tlxir afternoons^ (sfc, and not ivhom r [ M^*''**^'^ 
for the pronoun is not in the accufative cafe, and govemed',^^^5t/i^7^ 
by the verb fay.: but it is the nominative to the verb^^^^^^ 
pajfid: and whom is npt a nominative. If the fmall hia- ^^^.^^^ ^^^^^ 
tua there would have been in nx>ho you was the reafbn of* /, 

hjfi.avoiding thofe WA>rds, he mi^ht have given another iu ok, Aa 
turn to the fentCRcc, and have>wntten of whom yqu would ^\j> ^l/ 
fay that they pafs thetr afternoons^ or whom you would own ^^^^^ 
to pafs their afternoons. f^S^J-<^-^ 

For the reafon of my fubflituting /^i in the room of >^ -r- /) 
pafed, fee Remarks CCXXVIII, and CCXXIX. hJ^^^fc 

K la 
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In poetry, where CTcater liberties in point of ftyle may 
be taken than in profe, ^Mhom may, for the fake of found/ 
be ufed infteadofwZ>/?. 

^* The king of dikes, than whom no fluice of mud 

** With deeper fable blots the filver flood,'* Dunciad4 

To have written ftri6lly good Engliih, the author iboulj 
have faid than ivho no Jluice of mud \ fince the word is i». 
the fame cafe with fluice^ which is a nominative. But, as 
there is a force in the word <i>jhom which there is not in w^^, 
the ufing this laft word would have enfeebled the fentence, 
and, in a great meafure, have fpoiled two of the moft 
beautiful lines in Englilh poetry. 

There are likewifc places, even in profe, where, for the 
fake of found, ^jchom may be ufed in the nominative. 

The late Dr. Salter, Matter of the Charter-houfe, on 
feeing the firft edition of my book, where the above made 
one of the Remarks, inquired of the bookfeller the name 
of the author, and, foon after, wrote to me, defiring me 
to call on him. 

When I faw him, he objefted to my obfervation on* 
Pope's expreflion of than ixjhom. He inlifted upon it 
that than ^vhom was always right, and that than ixjha 
was a bad expreflion. 

I heard what he had to fay, without being at all con- 
vinced. But I find the author of the Introdu6Uon to 
Englifh Grammar, in an edition of his book publifhed 
fince that time, is of the fame opinion ; though he feems 
to own the expreflion to be ungrammatical. 

But neither am I yet by any means convinced. There 
are places, where, in my opmion, than H,vhom would be 
glaringly abfurd. For inflance, a man fays Firgil is a 
much greater poet than Lucan. Another, who did not hear 
dJflindUy the word Lucan^ fays a much greater poet than 
iwho ? Surely, this is the proper expreflion, it fignifying 
a much greater poet than ivho is?'— A much greater poet 
than whom f (which would fignify a much greater poet than 
nvhom is ?) would be bfufferable. 
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CCXXXIV. 

"Justice therefore, as well as gratitude, obliges me 

" to dedicate thele papers to your Lordlhip." Dedication of 

}Fot ton's Reflexions on ancient ami metier n Learning, 

Here is a fault fomething limilar to that taken notice of 
in Remark CXIX, but much more grof?. 

Though the exprellion of Juft'ce ami gratitude ohlige 
me would be very proper, Juflice^ as ^vell as gratitude^ 
ohl'ge me — is a great vioLition of grammar ; and a violation 
that has no grace. The verb ought inconteftably to be 
in the lingular number ;• and the author (hould have faid 
Jufticey as ivcll as gratitude ^ obliges me : for as well as can 
never be confidered as having the fenfe of and. 

The word does is fuppofed after gratitude ; and it is as 
though the author had faid, JuJIice obliges me to dedicate 
thefe papers to your LordJJjip^ as ivell as gratitude ddes^^oi 
as well as gratitude obliges me to it* 

CCXXXV. 

** 1 HEY were wife enough to feem not to underfland 
" her meaning." RobertforCs Hijlory of Scotland. 

The exprellion to underjland a meaning feems, as well 
as to explain a meanings taken notice of in RemarkC CXXI IL 
liable to exception. 

To underjland lignifies to know the meaning of — To un- 
derfayid her meaning muft therefore lignify to know tlye 
meaning of her meaning* 

To comJ.rehend or conceive ^ of which two words the fenfe 
appears to me fomething different from that of to under* 
Jiandj would perhaps have be^n more proper : or, the au- 
thor might have faid they were wife enough to feem not to 
underjland her ; or, they were wtje enough to Jeem not t9 
know (or, not to be confcious of) her meaning. 

X HOUGH the verb to lie down be neuter, its participle 
is ufed as a paflive by mofl of our writers, where the lying 
down is a felf-a<S, and the perfon is not laid down by an- 
other. 

K % He 
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He finds himf elf illy and is lain d<nvtu — This expreffion. 
I own, hurts me; and I Ihould rather fay He finds himjelf 
illy and is laidd^vjn. 

Yet the fclf-a£t of rifing is univerfally exprcflcd by the 
participle paffive, though the verb to rife be neuter, as 
well as to iiey or to lie i&wn. 

He has had a heavy fall: but I fee he is rifen again* 

And why lain^ ufcd as a paflive, (bould offend me more 
than rifcn^ I (hould find it, perhaps, no eafy matter to telL 

CCXXXVII. 

1 T WJI8 obfcrved to me by Dr. Salter that, where a 
prcpofition is connected with a verb, fo that the two 
words give but one fcnfe, as in leave off^ fet off-^et in^ 
fit to^ they ought to be joined by a hyphen, as we j<Mn 
two fubftuntivcs, when the firft ferves as an adjedive t« 
the hift; and that we (hould write leave-off^ fet-offy fet-in^ 
fct-^to. 

I am tiredy and fljoll now Uan>e-^ojf.'^Drefs fetS'off that 
mooman in an extraordinary manner • — A frong northerly 
H\}ifid is fet'in. The combatants arc ready y and are going 
tofet'to. 

CCXXXVIII. 

«* 1 HIS I take to be the period, in which the art of 
•* preaching was carried to the higheft pitch of beauty it 
** had before, or has ever fince, obtained." 

Fordycc on Preachings 

A higlxr pitch of beauty than it had beforcy or has ever 
finccy obtaincdy would have been fenfe. But the author'^ 
cxprcflion'is not fo: for it fuppofes the period, of which 
he (poal^i to be part of the time that preceded that pe- 
44od s and likewife ptrt of the time that has elapfed fince. 
It is fomething like Milton*s 

** Adam, the goodlieft man of men fince bom, 

*' His fons; the faireft of her daughters Eve;" 
Where Adam is fpoken of as one of thofe men who have 
been born fince his time; (or, at leaft, fince his forma- 
tion) and Eve as one of her own female defcendants. 

There is the fame impropriety in an expreffion very 
common amonj; us, but which cuflom reconcilesi viz. Of 
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all other ^ or of all otlxrs. Fpr initance, He is of all others 
the iMtttieJi 'Writer. 

If I fay, A is the imttiefl 'writer that er)er was ; hut B 
is of all others the i\)ittiefi^\ talk fenfe: for this fignifies 
that B is the wittieft writer that ever was, exv.epting A, 
who is wittier. But, if, without having mentioned any 
other author, I fay, B is of all others t^-e ^vjittief ivriter^ 
1 talk nonfenfe : for this fuppofes B to be one of thofe wri- 
ters, of whom he is not one; lince, B alone being men- 
tioned, the words all others can (ignify only all other ivriten 
than B, 

Yet cuilom, as I have faid, recc*iciles this expreffion. 
I mean, that it reconciles it to the common run of men, 
and even to many who are eiieemed men of fine parts ; 
but I much queffion whether it wiU ever reconcile it to 
perfons of a corred mind. 



H. 



•ccxxxix. 

Lad Uke^ and to he like, to exprefs the neamefs to a 
contingency, are very aukward and uncouth phrafcs; and 
it were to be wilhed fomc writer of reputation, whom thQ 
reil of the world would not difdain to follow, would in- 
vciit i*>me other concife and better phrafe, to fignify th^ 
fame thing. 

Thefe expreffions were undoubtedly invented by per- 
fons unlettered : and the word like was probably intended 
as an ad;edive : moil: certainly not as a verb ; in which 
view it m ikes no fenfe at all. Yet the author of the Dia- 
logues of the Dead has conlidered it as a verb in the fol- 
low'! ng fpeech of Cofmo de Medicis to Pericles : Nor did 
I etvcr forget andfuffer him [Marjilius Ficinus'\fo to "want 
the neccjfaries oflfe as you did Anaxagoras^ nuho had like 
to have perijhed hy that negleSl. 

He ihould have faid either ix?ho had like to perijlj^ or 
ivho was like to pcrijh : of which the latter appears to me 
the better expreffion. To h like is certainly not ib remote 
irom fenfe as had like* 



CCXLt 
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CCXL. 

W E find even in very tolerable writers the abfurd ex- 
preflion of he enjoyed had health. 

This is not indeed fialfe grammar, but it is bad fenfe. 
B.njcy is certainly to be ufed only where we fpeak of fome- 
thing defirable and good. 

Thefe writers might have faid Hefuffcred had health — 
he lahoured under had health — he ^joas affliHed 'vcith had 
health* 

CCXLI. 

In the preceding Remark, I have ufed the expreflion of 
afflidled ^yjith^ as being the molt common. Yet I think 
affliBed hy more proper. 

He ivas affliBed hy- had health. 

This is vifibly a more juft expreffion than affllBed nvltb 
had health. 

CCXLII. OTHERGUES8. 

X HIS is the common way of fpelling and pronouncing 
the word. 

The proper way of fpelling and pronouncing it is, with- 
out doubt, otherguifey the word gulft fignifying faJJAon^ 
modey fort. 

CCXLIII. STAND AN END. 

J. Hus people pronounce, and moft commonly write. 

The proper expreflion h^Jiand on end. His hairjiands 
on end. That is, the hairs of his head (as Handing up- 
n^\.) fland on their ends. 

CCXLIV. 

1 HAVE obferved that the s is improperly omitted in the 
third perfon fingular of the prefent tenfe of the verb to 
dare. 

It is as improperly omitted in that of the verb to need^ 
where the verb lignifies to he under a nceefjityy or ohli^ 
gation% 

He 
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He need not io it is a wrong way of fpe iking. If we do 
not ufe the auxiliary does^ we ought to fay he needs not do 
2ty or he needs not to do it. 

Need IS likewife improperly ufed in the paft tenfes. 

Inftead of faying He need not have done ity we ought to 
fay (if we do not ufe the auxiliary) he needed not do ity or 
he needed not to do if* 



THE END, 



?^ 
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